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Brushing your coat collar 


doesn’t stop dandruff 





F YOU have dandruff, you’re a slave to a 
whisk-broom. And so you brush,brush, brush 
-to save yourself embarrassment. 


But it isn’t necessary to be embarrassed, nor to 
play second fiddle to a whisk-broom—if you are 
willing to try the simple Wildroot treatment. For 
years, Wildroot Hair Tonic has been famous, 
because it does remove dandruff. 


A very interesting thing happens with the first 
few applications of Wildroot. The accumulated 
dandruff loosens up and is temporarily more 
apparent, but soon disappears under regular treat- 
ment. ‘This shows how quickly W ildroot works. 


After applying to the scalp, dress your hair with 
Wildroot, to renew the lustre and beauty. Get 
some Wildrootat your druggist’ s orbarber’s today. 


~ WILDROOT 
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IMPORTANT NOTE 
It is incorrect to suppose 
that Wildroot grows hair. 
Only a healthy scalp can 
g? ow hair. Wildroot re- 
movesthe very unhealthy 
condition of dandruff, 
and thus prevents the loss 
of hair that is sure to 
follow dandruff. 


WILDROOT CO., INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ALTMAN 


CLAER 
QUALITY } SERVICE 


7 


VALUE 


2 
The Altman Mark 


Crystallizes the spirit 
of the organization built up to achieve and maintain 


the three great essentials: 


Quality 


The pre-requisite for wares selected and for 


the manner of their showing 


Service 


The dominant note in the functioning 


of a highly trained personnel 


Value 


The basis of permanent satisfaction 


and enduring relationships 
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“A. Altman & Cn. 


Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BONWIT TELLER & CO. - 
The Specially Shop of Oriinaions 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PALM BEACH SHOP MIAMI BEACH SHOP 
824-828 Lincoln Road 


County Road and Seaview Ave. 


Tea Hour in Palm Lands 


the Everglades Club, the Cocoanut Grove, or the cool patio of 


T 
Ren homes—tea hour calls for sheer, picturesque fashions, of 
which these printed chiffon gowns with lace are exquisite examples. 


Left to right in the picture: Women's printed chiffon 
gown with lace apron 98.00; replica of a Philippe 
et Gaston model combined with lace 145.00; 
printed chiffon gown with lace flounce 98.00 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


manwverey | is worth mention- 


ing that a warm let- 
CHARITY . 5 
¢ ter has come from a 


reader who is indig- 
nant over the re- 
ported practice of 
the Hadley Rescue 


Hall of turning 
vagrants into the 


*6\ street at five a.m. 
He declares that he called them up 
and that they replied disagreeably that 
they did exactly as they pleased and 
that it was none of his business. We 
are inclined to agree with his opinion 
that ill-mannered and _ ungracious 
charity has an ugly sound, 


T is always thrilling when a great 
and powerful man lets drop some 
godlike remark to the effect that he 
will or will not buy half of Africa. 
For the doings of gods must always be 


inspiringly removed from life as it is — 


known to men and women. It doesn’t 
often happen. 
other day when Otto Kahn remarked 
reassuringly that he would not wipe the 


name of Gould off the railroad map. 


NE of the more cu- 
rious of recent de- 
velopments in the 
psychology of a small 
class of our public 
men and women— 
we refer to opera 
stars—is their grow- 
ing propensity to fall 
» into orchestra pits, 
through trap doors, and off scaffolding. 
Jeritza fell twenty feet recently and 
was caught by an expert stage hand. 








But it happened the ~ 


This is probably the least amusing way 
of getting your name in the paper yet 
devised, 


R. STRATON’S refusal to leave 

New York for Florida has our 
approval. We think a city as big as 
New York ought not to be without a 
clergyman who, as the saying goes, 
shoots his face off. And we know of 
no one sufficiently unable to see him- 
self as others see him, or good enough 
at out and out meddling, who could 
carry on Dr, Straton’s ridiculous ac- 
tivities. If we didn’t have a clown or 
two, the circus wouldn’t be worth 


seeing. 


LTHOUGH we 
consider natural 
wonders and plain 
scenery a highly 
over-rated kind of 
beauty, we are very 
much impressed by 
the hole that mo- 
4 mentarily exists 
where stood the old 
Madison Square Garden. We have 
seen nothing like it since the founda- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Station were 
laid. If they sold paintings and post- 
cards there it would look just like the 
Grand Cajon. 


HE American business man who 

has been dunned and dunned for 
the cause of devastated France must 
be relieved to find that through an 
oversight houses have been rebuilt in 
Rheims to accommodate thirty-thou- 
sand more people than live there. For 
the time being the mails are idle, but 
if we read the energetic women of this 
country aright, presses are already busy 


printing further appeals to finance a 
society to produce population. Some- 
how, Rheims must be saved. 


E have an idea which 


gHOWING we are eager to sel] 
OFF to a sound business 
Y aha man. ‘The idea is 





this: To open a fifty 
and 
dollar store in Fifth 
avenue. No article 
that cannot be re- 


one-hundred 


tailed at these prices 

Obviously all New 
York would want to be seen coming 
out of the store with a bundle. The 
profit would be made by selling for 
five dollars empty boxes with huge 
labels on them. 


would be carried. 


The Week 

ECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

HOOVER protests vigorously 
against British rubber monopoly and 
the Federal Trade Commission ab- 
solves Secretary of Treasury Mellon’s 
Aluminum company from charge of 
restraint. Police Department reports 
20,000 people lost in New York last 
year and Mayor Walker 
plans to provide more subways. For- 
mer Ambassador Moore says drunk- 
eness is almost unknown in Alfonso’s 
kingdom and the Spanish government 
expresses Concern over nation’s falling 
birth rate. Congress gets bill provid- 
ing for admission to this country of 
alien U. S. war veterans and Pennsyl- 
vania 


considers 


calls on 
Jack Dempsey to fight again as “pa- 
triotic duty”. Ex-Mayor Hylan’s me- 
moirs are published in the Graphic and 


Athletic Commission 


the Pope calls St. Paul “journalist in 
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spirit”. Dry leader says New Jersey 
is wettest state and Port Authority an- 
nounces architect has been engaged to 
design Hudson Bridge. Governor 
Smith asks Legislature to wipe out 
woman’s legal disadvantages and Mrs. 
Stillman’s counsel denies her husband 
has offered her $1,500,000 in lieu of 
alimony. 


Sargent 

LL week there have been about 

sixty oil paintings and about sixty 
water colors by the eminent Mr. Sar- 
gent in Gallery D6 of the Metropoli- 
tan. And the small section of New 
York that bothers to go to exhibits 1s 
more stirred than it has been at any 
time since the American Wing was 
opened, The question on every cul- 
tured lip is, “Have you seen it?” Even 
horse-lovers are talking art. 

If patronage be any standard where- 
by painters may be judged, Sargent is 
already a classic with full grown 
wings and budding halo. . Never has 
any exhibit attracted so many people 
who could say they knew the subject 
of this or that portrait, or at least some 
of the subject’s relations. ‘The ele- 
vators have been overloaded with 
kindly old ladies who dared not face 
the stairs—or the fact that big hats 
with flowers on them went out some 
time ago. Daughters and grand- 
daughters were with them, to learn 
how successful an American painter 
can be if he conscientiously lives: in 
England. 

During the first part of the week, 
some indignation was aroused by the 
fact that they printed only two thou- 
sand copies of the catalogue. As a 
result, the supply of them gave out 
within twenty-four hours. A queer 
blunder, due, as nearly as we can find 
out, to someone’s having thought that 
the larger Sargent exhibition just 
closed in Boston—and from which 
fully half of the pictures now on view 
came—would take the edge off. 

Even if the younger school of paint- 
ers is not altogether in sympathy with 
Sargent, the show is an event. We 
heard little but praise the day we were 
there. Oddly enough, although there 
were many pictures that have seldom 
been shown in New York, the favorite 
seemed to be the portrait of “Madame 
X”, alias Mme. Gautreau, which has 
heen sitting for years in the Metropoli- 
tan. Perhaps this is because Mme. 
Gautreau, although weak on relations 
in this country, is very beautiful. 


Beaux Arts 

HE Beaux Arts Ball Committees 

have got their plans all in order 
and announce that the style of costume 
at the ball shall be Louis XIV. ‘The 
affair takes place on January twenty- 
ninth at the Astor this year, and every- 
body is now trying to locate a costume 
of the proper period, It is the next big 
event on the calendar. 

Already the usual number of re- 
quests for special permission to wear 
costumes out of the period have been 
received. ‘The most amusing comes 
from The Masters’ of Fox Hounds 
Association, Last year the Masters 
held their annual meeting in New 
York the day of the Beaux Arts Ball 
—by a coincidence. ‘They went to the 
ball and came away early in the morn- 
ing full of delight. So they decided 
to hold their meeting at the same time 
this year. And now it turns out that, 
unless they get a special dispensation, 
they cannot wear their pink coats. 


News 
HE dowdy old Savoy Hotel by 
which the angel has been lead- 
ing General Sherman for so long is 
about to vanish into thin air. The 
undertakers have gathered with long 
faces. Presto! We have been hear- 
ing that upper Fifth Avenue is enter- 
ing upon a new era, and now we are 
to see the visible sign thereof. 
With a great effort, thinking back 
to the day, five years ago, when the 
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Heckscher building was opened, we 
stand sponsor for the fact that no 
twenty story building existed on the 
Avenue between Forty-second and 
Fifty-ninth Streets before that monu- 
mental structure was erected. And 
since then none other has risen in that 
district above the twentieth story to 
compete with it. Two years from 
today, however, according to Alfred 
Ashforth, there will be, in all proba- 
bility, eight! 

Mystic! Wonderful! Three of 
the new ones are already under way. 
The apartment house on the Plaza 
will be twenty-nine stories, the De!- 
monico Building at  Forty-fourth 
Street will be thirty-three, the French 
Building at Forty-fifth Street will be 
thirty-one. 

And all of them will look down on 
the Heckscher golden cock. 

Four others are definitely projected; 
a huge hotel at Fifty-eighth Street, 
an office building at Fifty-second 
Street, another one at Fifty-sixth 
Street, and another where the ‘Temple 
Emanu-E]l now stands. Schulte in the 
meanwhile has bought a block at 
Fifty-seventh Street and is going to do 
something colossal with it, no one 
knows what. New eras come and go 
like Cabinets, these days. 


Censorsh ip 


HE reaction of the movie kings 
to Governor Smith’s plan to scrap 
the board of movie censorship of New 
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“T feel that New York cannot get along without me. 


same old town.” 


It would not be the 


—The Rev, John Roach Straton in refusing a call to a Florida church. 
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York State is said to be restrained on 
the surface only. The supposition is 
that they are secretly jubilant, and that 
the only reason they don’t rejoice out 
loud is because rejoicing in America 
has come to be considered by the neigh- 
bors a sign positive that something 
naughty is contemplated. 

As a matter of fact, they have 
other and good reasons for keeping 
their emotions under control. Boards 
of censorship, contrary to general 
opinion, are composed of human 
beings and are liable to change color 
with the political situation. Since 
Governor Smith has long been avow- 
edly against the censorship, it now 
comes about that the revered board of 
Republican censors set up by Mr. 
Miller, the austere, has been sup- 
planted by a Democratic board, which 
has exercised its power of deletion not 
at all, and now concludes that the best 
thing it can do is abolish itself. 

The movie magnates, in short, 
haven’t been bothered with censorship 
since the advent of the governor, and 
they realize that the only thing he 
would accomplish for the immediate 
future, by abolishing the institution, 
would be to get rid of the jiggely an- 
nouncement that meets our gaze at the 
besrinning of every film. ‘They won- 
der which is better, no censorship 
beard at all, or the present delightful 
situation in which the censors don’t 
censor anything. Abolition of the 
board, our moving picture friend tells 
us, would be a big step forward in 
Mr. Will Hays’s ambitious national 
program to kill off all the state boards; 
but in this instance there is the chance 
that when Dr. Straton, who is gener- 
ally conceded to be a not very clear 
thinker, finds out that there are no 
censors at all, he will hit the canopy 
of his pulpit and insist, on principle, 
that one be instituted. 

The result might revive the whole 


mess. 
* 


R. DWIGHT PERRIN, City 
Editor of the Herald Tribune, 
recently had occasion to call up Otto 
Kahn. He was informed that Mr. 
Kahn had retired. 
“Well, wake him up; it’s an im- 
portant message,” Perrin insisted. 
“Oh, only the butler is allowed to 
wake Mr. Kahn.” 
“Let me talk to the butler then.” 
“But he’s asleep also,” said the foot- 
man, 





‘Wake him up. 
Mr. Kahn.” 
“But I wouldn’t dare to do that, sir. 


I’ve got to talk to 


allowed to wake the 


Nobody _ is 
butler.” 


Forty Million 

R. MUNSEY’S famous forty 

millions donated to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art brings with it, 
of course, almost as many questions as 
to what that institution proposes to do 
with such a sum. But the Museum, 
according to rumors that have come to 
us, already has a plan. 

Very properly they will give out no 
details of it, even to friends, but the 
report exists. 

It is that the Metropolitan Museum 
needs money badly, not for pictures, 
but to buy butter and eggs with. The 
institution, it seems, has been running 
behind regularly, to the great distress 
of the generous patrons and directors 
who have to meet the annual deficit. 
They have had bequests aplenty from 
time to time, but all of them have 
been bequests to buy pictures or sculp- 
ture, 

Now comes Mr. Munsey’s millions 
with no string to them; and there 
breaks out on the faces of directors a 
broad, broad smile. And these broad 
smiles have sent the rumor about town 
that much of the income from the 
forty million will go for salaries and 
such mundane things as heat, water, 
varnish, cockroach powder, and what- 
ever else is needed in buildings, and 
that it will not go to buy more art. 


Legs 


RANTED that no one ever looks 

at New York’s statuary for the 
reason that it is an unnoticeable lot, 
yet from time to time one hears of 
someone wondering why the legs of 
the Seward statue in Madison Square 
are so long. 


Everett Martin, of Cooper Union, 
declared in one of his recent lectures 
that he knows. Soon after the death 
of Lincoln, the custom of making 
Lincoln statues was started; and the 
gentlemen then in our City Hall de- 
cided New York ought to have one. 
Before the work was completed, 
however, a new Mayor was elected 
who didn’t approve of Lincoln statues. 
He liked Seward, Lincoln’s Secretary 
of State. 

It was a blow to the sculptor, who, 
said in despair, ““Will you take a statue 
of Mr. Seward?” ‘The City Hall was 
delighted and instructed him to go 
ahead, whereupon the sculptor re- 
turned happily to his studio, decapi- 
tated Mr. Lincoln, and substituted the 
head of his Secretary of State. 

So much for Mr. Seward’s legs. 
The next thing is to put the head ot 
General Pershing on Lafayette, ani 
that of Admiral Sims on Farragut. 


T one 
R. DONAHUE and Mr. Ham- 


mond’s_three-pedaled _ piano 
were again to the fore last Thursday ; 
this time in the woefully antiquated 
ballroom and picture gallery of Mrs. 
Astor. A scattering of musicians, who 
sneaked into the highly social gather- 
ing, report that they remain as doubt- 
ful of the merit of the invention as 
ever. 

The mechanism does all it pretends 
to do; their doubt is not of the ma- 
chine’s perfection, but of the artistic 
value of the effect achieved. 

“Tt sounds exactly as if Mr. Dona- 
hue were playing a piano fitted with 
slats, which he gradually opened after 
hitting the notes”—which is exactly 
what Mr. Donahue was doing. Th 
question is, wouldn’t the piano sound 
better if he kept the slats open all the 
time. 

Most opinions are that it would—it 
he took the slats off altogether. 

On the other hand there appears t 
have been nothing mechanical about 
Miss Lewis’s contributions to the re 
cital. 

The most flattering opinion is that 
she was wonderful; the least flatter- 
ing is that she sang very nearly per- 
fectly in very nearly perfect Fnglis! 
and French. 

* 


ILLIAM COLLIER, the ac- 
tor, was toastmaster at a ban- 
quet one evening recently where he 
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introduced an admiral who spoke for 
an hour. Then he introduced a gen- 
eral who spoke for an hour. “Now,” 
said Mr, Collier rising, “I know why 
they say, “The Army and Navy For- 


ever.” 


Motors 

NY attraction which can pack its 

house to capacity in the cold grey 
light of a Monday morning has the 
seeds of success. The ‘Twenty-sixth 
annual automobile show which has 
been running at Grand Central Palace 
since Saturday has amply proved the 
advertising salesman’s declaration that 
the number of motor enthusiasts are 
legion. 

During the past six days everybody 
who has ever drunk a bottle of pop 
on the Mohawk trail has paid his 
seventy-five cents and made the rounds. 

The yearly show is the supreme 
effort and more or less the raison d’étre 
of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. It was originally de- 
signed chiefly for dealers and dealer- 
education. But of late years it has 
been completely swamped by people 
who are paying installments on second 
hand cars and who wish to see just 
how badly they got stung. 

For completeness and organization 
this year’s show has left little to be 
desired. There are fifty-six makes 
represented, and several hundred ac- 
cessories. Its pleasant variety and at- 
tractiveness to the casual visitor, how- 
ever, has been pretty thoroughly ruined 
by the feverish attempt of manu- 
facturers of low-priced cars to pattern 
their lines and hoods after the more 
expensive, and the apparently fixed 
determination of the makers of higher 
grade cars that there shall be no more 
yearly models, 

Perhaps it would be lese majesty to 
say that the cars all looked as 
if they had come out of the 
same factory, but certainly the 
trend of the industry is towards 
standardization and a sensible 
car at a sensible price. The 
models were practically all 
closed; practically all of them 
had cigar lighters and wind 
shield cleaners. It is a very 
business-like show display. 

And our impression was that 
the American car is going to go 
another year without trying to 
compete, so far as exterior de- 
sign is concerned, with the for- 


eign makes which lent splendor to the 
Salon some months ago. 


Returned 

OLONEL ALEXANDER P. 
G MOORE, recently our Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of Spain, and once 
married to Lillian Russell, whose po- 
sition as one of the country’s few fear- 
less publishers grows by elimination 
more prominent every year, is back in 
town with the breezy announcement 
that he is sick of being muzzled and 
that he is at once going to place him- 
self in a position where he can talk— 
which for Colonel Moore means that 
he is about to buy a paper. 

Colonel Moore used to own a news- 
paper in Pittsburgh. He sold it when 
he went to Spain, but he has kept con- 
tact with his former organization, and 
this means that he will need little more 
than a plant and a name for a paper 
to be running again. 

Those who delight in telling of the 
gaucheries of our representatives 
abroad have as much to recount about 
Colonel Moore as any of the rest but, 
nevertheless, he seems to have left a 
favorable impression upon the Spanish 
Court. He made of the Queen an 
undying friend by telling her, it is 
said, that she looked like Lillian Rus- 
sell, and, he told the King he had 
rather not be bothered calling him 
“Your Majesty—TI’ll call you Chief.” 
The fun in this seems to be that the 
King accepted the suggestion with en- 
thusiasm. 


The League 
MONG current events of interest 
to, firstly, those who get the fun 
out of it, and secondly, those who will 
get the benefit of the money collected, 
is the Junior League Ball. It soars 


into history on Saturday. Tables for 
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six, including supper, one hundred 
dollars; individual tickets, ten dollars; 
everybody dressed in red and gold; 
fun to be had by debutantes et al; 
money to go to the Junior League 
Shelter for Children. 

Fifteen thousand dollars clear is 
hoped for, which shows that the Jun- 
ior League is a going concern, well 
able to take care of its new club house 
in Sixty-first Street. As a matter of 
fact, the dance supplants the usual 
vaudeville and _ leg-to-the-knee-only 
show of other years, against which 
those who feel they can see twenty 
better shows on Broadway for less 
money have often said hard things. 
Amateur theatricals receive another 
blow; and, according to authorities, 
the League, as a practical machine for 
raising money, takes a step forward. 


HEN it first started, twenty- 
four years ago, everyone recog- 
nized that the League presented the 
best solution yet of the problem of 
what the debutante is to do with her- 
self in the event that she doesn’t get 
married right away. It has steadily 
grown—from something of a joke 
into an institution of influence for the 
good where good is needed and a per- 
fect playground for the debutante with 
a conscience. A nice girl, who spends 
ten dollars in chauffeur wages going to 
work every day, said it was “‘no end of 
fun.” They have about two thousand 
members as a result—working mem- 
bers. There is a training course to 
be gone through, during which a real 
propensity to do some work for the 
League has to be evinced. As a social 
organization, it may be nonsense, but 
as an organization to get a certain per- 
centage of efficiency out of the young 
amateur worker, it is not nonsense at 
all. 
For instance, such a practical or- 
ganization as the Opportunity Shop of 
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the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor would like to 
be put on the list of places to which 
the League sends its working members. 
Our authority for this statement is the 
lady who sold us somebody’s discarded 
typewriter ribbon for a dime. We 
call it a practical organization because, 
in the first place, it will take and sell 
anything you will give, and because it 
fumigates it the minute it gets it. In 
the second place, because it has ar- 
ranged to get whatever profit has come 
from throwing the Vanderbilt house 
in Fifty-eighth Street open to the 
public. 

This particular Vanderbilt house, 
by the way, is said to be in better con- 
dition than any Vanderbilt house yet 
opened to the public. The paintings 
and paneling are still intact. You 
nrust satisfy your curiosity soon for it 
will be torn down immediately after 
exhibition—as usual. 


PPARENTLY all is grist that 
comes to Mr. Mencken’s mill. 

The former Crown Prince of Ger- 
many recently sent him a handsomely 
bound first edition of his memoirs, 
doubtless trusting the glamor of his 
autograph to conceal any literary de- 
fects. Mencken, without comment, 
re-wrapped the bundle and sent it to 
his publisher, instructing him to sell 
for the best price available. 


Folk Songs 

NUMBER of. enthusiastic 

Americans with, perhaps, a 
greater than average capacity to con- 
sume alcohol with one foot on a brass 
rail have been viewing with alarm the 
effect of prohibition on the barroom 
ballad, under which head is included 
the army ballad. And now two gen- 


tlemen of Rochester say that some- 


They 


thing must be done about it. 





are making a collection of the dits to 
be published privately for the benefit 
of posterity. 

On their behalf, Mr. Alan N, 
Steyne (he may be addressed in care 
of Mr. William B. Powell, 347 Fifth 
Avenue) is now seeking material to 
go into the book: little known verses 
of “Hinky Dinky Parley Vous”, 
“Larry Turn the Crank”, “Down the 
Lehigh Valley”, and anything else the 
ravages of time have overlooked. 

We are glad to give the plan men- 
tion, although our impression is that 
the folk song is really not of the bar- 
room but of the railroad, the plains, 
and the tenderloin. Such things as 
“Samuel Hall”, “Jim Bledsoe”, “The 
Erie Canal”, “The Lament of the 
Covered Wagons”, and ““The Oregon 
Trail”, prohibition cannot have killed. 

And besides, everybody knows (ex- 
cepting reformers who believe the pro- 
paganda of bootleggers who approve 
the status quo) that there is more 
drinking today than ever before. 


Polite Transportation 
y | ‘HE suggestion of a young man, 


who is working his way up in the 
Bus Company, that the solution of the 
traffic problem is the abolition of the 
private car, is naivete itself if you 
disagree with him. But from what 
we hear, engineers and other experts 
are inclined to think there is some- 
thing in it. 

Since we have been talking traffic, 
we have met an amazing number of 
people who have statistics on the sub- 
ject. A host of figures have been ar- 
rived at showing relative wheel bases 
of buses and private cars, all of which 
simmers down to show that one kus 
can carry as many people as forty pri- 
vate cars. This is, at least, interest- 
ing. Does anyone realize the steady 
growth of the bus in New York? No. 
Well, then, although there are only 
twenty-five more buses on Fifth Ave- 


nue today than there were a year ago, 
three new routes were opened last year 
’way up town. ‘Three more are con- 
templated this year. One is to run 
down Park Avenue from Ninety-sixth 
Street to City Hall via Madison Ave- 
nue, Broadway, University Place and 
Lafayette Street. Others are to go 
crosstown in Forty-ninth and Fiftieth 
Streets. 

When tied down, the young bus 
man further deposed and said that the 
brown buses are not New York Buses 
at all, but Chicago ones, run over to 
New York on account of there not 
being enough green ones here to go 
round, 

He also settled the point about aces 
—those drivers who flaunt flags. 
There are two of them, and they are 
the winners of the two prizes given 
weekly to the drivers using the least 
amount of gasoline during the pre- 
ceding seven days. We also learned 
that the reason the buses going to Jack- 
son Heights are made with three seats 
on one side and one on the other is to 
enable them to get under a certain very 
low elevated which is on that route. 
They are a foot lower than most 
buses; and in order to make them so, 
the seats had to be arranged in a pe- 
culiar fashion. Intricate engineering, 
and it would take space to explain. 


UBURBAN buses, by the way, 

seem to be coming into their own. 
They are elegant in the extreme, and 
vie with each other in accoutrements. 
We see them in Fifth Avenue, scoot- 
ing off into side streets towards the 
ferries, over which they have right of 
way. You can go anywhere in them, 
even to Philadelphia and _ Boston. 
They are cheaper than the trains, but 
not so rapid, 

+ 


5 b-- Liquor Market: Gin (faulty 
withdrawals from bond) holds at 
$36 a case; Scotch is up slightly (after 
post-holiday drop) at $59, and 
a plentiful supply of Bacardi 
rum is available at $50. Fine 
wines and liqueurs are tem- 
porarily short and prices are 
fluctuating violently according 
to the profiteering instincts of 
the individual retailer. 

The only new liquor carrier 
reported during the week is the 
common music roll. Some 
models are now fitted for whis- 
key, gin and liqueur bottles. 


—Tue New YorKERS 
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Heroes of the Week 





WILLIAM E. (PUSSYFOOT) JOHNSON— 
Who has, for years, been carrying the banner 
of American culture through the benighted coun- 
tries of Europe and who has returned to the land 
if enlightenment with the astounding news that 
he is beginning to doubt the wisdom of the 
Volstead Act. 





BROTHER HARRY L. BOWLBY—Who, as 
General Secretary of the Lord’s Day Alliance, 
takes turn with Dr. Straton and John S. Sum- 
ner in the comic sections of our daily journals 
and who waved the flag before the Sunrise Club 
ist week amid appreciative groans and hoots 
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MR. IRVING BERLIN—Whose marriage to 
Miss Ellin Mackay last week crowded the popu- 
lar science story off the front page of the New 
York Times for three successive days. ‘This quiet 
elopement, in fact, established a new _ inter- 
national record for newspaper lineage and leaves 
the daily press with practically nothing to look 
forward to but the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales—if and when. 
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HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN — Who ha 


been obliged to plead for endowments of 
$10,000,000 for the American Museum of 
Natural History in a city which supports its 


dry agents, its bootleggers, its motion pictur 





theatres and its useless poor in a manner t 
which they never dreamed of becoming accus 
tomed. | 
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BERNARD FLOOD—Who has been attached t tim 

the District Attorney’s office since the days o! ; 
r@C¢ 


Jerome, who has met every celebrity from for- 
eign parts at the dock since then with a flock o! 
motorcycles, and who, to THe New Yorker the 
dismay, has announced his intention of resignit 
from the force. 
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HE season (/a saison) in 

Florida opens about the mid- 

dle of January. If you are 
going to live in a hotel at Miami, it is 
a mark of good form (beaucoup de 
dollars) to arrive early; if you own a 
hacienda with a patio with a Royal 
Palm in Palm Beach, it is good form 
to arrive February 21, stay until 
February 28 (the year 1926 being not 
a leap year) and depart ostentatiously. 
In any case you must be in Florida on 
February 22, the official height of the 
season; this day, coincidentally the 
birthday of the Founder of the rest of 
the United States, is celebrated with 
fireworks in Florida. 

At the present moment Florida is 
held by the army of occupation (i. e., 
selling real estate), the outrunners be- 
ing the footage and plottage men 
(ocean front, not a moving picture) 
and by the tourists who drive down 
from New York City and all the other 
joketowns of America. There are also 
natives. Conversation with them is 
not a difficulty. If you insist, the 
natives will flash a soft Southern ac- 
cent and even pretend to be amused by 
your efforts to imitate them. They 
are extremely polite and will talk to 
vou about liquor and real estate. 

In the high season (haute saison), 
however, there is a social convention 
that talk of liquor and real estate must 
e confined to the first fiftv minutes 
‘f each hour; the other ten are given 
ver to higher thoughts. ‘Io dispel the 
timidity of the average Northerner on 
breaking into a conversation of which 
he does not know the essential facts, 
the Florida hotels are now handing 

ich guest a little list of key words 


guaranteed to equip him for any social 
occasion. The topic Is given first, then 


the subject: 


Gossip: Butter-and-egg variety. 

Scandal: Marriage, divorce, remar- 
riage, no marriage. 

Literature: Arthur Somers Roche 
( obligatory ). 

Journalism: Arthur Brisbane. 

Music: George Gershwin. 

Art: Spanish (or Addison Mizner ). 

Architecture: Cosden House (Palm 
Beach), Deering (Miami), Addison 
Mizner—(choice of one). 

Poetry: Campbell Kids Advertise- 
ment (alternatively can be used for 
\rt). 

Philosophy: Addison Mizner. 

Sex: See under Scandal. 





As like New York’s night life as 
possible. 


Drama: Famous Players or Zieg- 
teld (or both). 

Political Economy: Coolidge Will 
Get It if He Wants It. 

International Politics: Comparativ« 
rate of exchange on franc today and 


when you were in Paris. 

Note: The above is chiefly useful as 
a lead to— 

Travel: The Lido (Italy, not New 
York). 

Science: Habits of land-crabs on 
ean front which will automatically 
restore you, at the end of the given ten 
minutes, to the real purpose of all con- 
versation, to wit, real estate. Should 
any of the topics fail to occur in the 
given period, the visitor is advised to 
fill in the gaps with smutty stories. 
(Caution: smutty stories are never told 
except in the presence of women; 
when the men are alone, the time is 
sacred to liquor and real estate.) 

There are a few things the visitor 
to Palm Beach, Miami, and adjacent 
places will be well advised not to men- 
tion. If he insists upon leaving the 
real Florida for a fishing trip up some 
black winding river and discovers 
sinister gray-dead ferns hanging para- 
sitically from the trees, let him keep 
the adventure to himself; if a croco- 
dile, lying gloomily on the bank like a 
stage prop, gives him a funny tropical 
feeling, that is nobody’s business but 
his own. If he is amused by “The 
Klan welcomes you to Miami” and by 
the sight of bootleggers landing 
gunnysack squares of booze through 
moonlit shallows, he will write home 
about it. These are the past of 
Florida. Its future, like Germany’s, 
lies on the waterfront. 
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Lhe sparkling conversations vut- 
lined above should not, however, lead 
any one to think that conversation 
itself is of any actual significance or 
social importance in Florida. The 
iverage visitor will find that he need 
include in his luggage nothing beyond 
his regular New York consignment of 
phrases and, whenever he is in the 
company of Westerners, he can even 
venture some of the old favorites, like 
“So’s your old man.” ‘The ideal of 
Florida life, at which Palm Beach 
succeeds beyond any other spot, is to 
duplicate the average New York day 
and night as closely as possible and 
last year’s night clubs and this year’s 
Follies make the parallel almost com- 
plete. A singular difference is the 
uniformly higher quality of the liquor, 
if you have the good sense to drink 
Scotch or Bacardi. The visitor will 
experience at first a slight malaise be- 
cause he has no office to go to in the 
morning, but after a few days he will 
find desk room available in the lobby 
of his hotel, and there he can go into 
conference (the golf links are across 
the way) with his usual energy and 
aplomb. It is not necessary to bring 
down filing cabinets, buzzers, holdno- 
phones, letter-openers and the like, as 
these objects are on sale universally. 

There will still be a fragment of 
social life. Readers of Macy’s adver- 
tisements will know exactly what to 
wear, and if they are real sports will 
wait until they get to Florida where 
the same shops sell the same things at, 
possibly, even higher prices. The Biar- 
ritz and Lido fashions of last summer 


will prevail, as usual. If you are stay- 
ing at a hotel it is all right to arrive 
with a trunk; but to bring your own 
clothes with you is as disloyal to 
Florida as bringing your own canned 
goods if you are a tin-can tourist. 
Blank! say the Floridans expressively, 
don’t we supply the parking space and 
water and horseshoes? or, to the upper 
class, Bradleys and ocean bathing, and 
Royal Palms and climate and social 
atmosphere? 

In any case what you wear, or dis- 
p'-y, is of less importance than the 
amount you can drink and the hours 
you can stay awake. Weary after the 
round of business and pleasure, not 
having decided which was which any- 
how, the professional man goes down 
for his holiday and drinks cocktails be- 
fore and again after lunch (this bar- 
barism is said to have originated at 
Palm Beach), tries vainly to enjoy the 
minute bit of beach which is socially 
correct, does a little business, talks 
about New York, enjoys the extrava- 
gance of tea which turns out to be 
liquor at a dansant, drinks cocktails 
before and champagne during dinner, 
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zues to a show or to a roulette wheel, 
and ends at a night club asking him- 
self at about three or four in the 
morning why the devil anyone stays 
in New York when this divine life, 
so different from his old routine, so 
varied, so bright, is at his command. 
Even the morose aspirant to society 
can inquire at eleven the next morning 
why anyone should stay in New York 
when you can meet the same people 
and make the same headway at Palm 
Beach at comparatively less expense 
both of time and of money. 

To make things cozier for New 
Yorkers in particular, the principal 
cities of Florida are changing all their 
automobile laws, and with metropoli- 
tan traffic towers, prohibition on park- 
ing, and good-natured ridicule of 
speed laws, they are making it almost 
as unpleasant for the pedestrian as it 
is at home. For occasionally, while 
someone else is driving round and 
round the block waiting to find a 
parking space, you must walk. You 
do it hurriedly, as if you might lose 
something precious by dawdling, as if 
ts be leisurely, to fall into the rhythm 
of the negroes who alone are adjusted 
to the Florida climate, to be slow and 
to enjoy life slowly, were an affront 
to the American spirit. As if it would 
ruin you to lay off for a month and 
not be so damnably energetic and 
eager; as if you would lose your stand- 
ing in New York if you really took 
pleasure in the sun and the sea. And 
you may be right. Still there are 
drawbacks. It takes much too long to 
get to Havana.—PonceE bE LEON 


OF ALL THINGS 


UROPEAN dramatic note. The 
glory that was Greece and the gran- 
deur that was Rome are about to be re- 
vived, for a limited engagement. 
- 


Pangalos proposes to build a mighty 
Grecian empire by force of arms. We 
could give him the address of an old 
gentleman, living in retirement in Hol- 
land, who can tell him just how to do 
this. 


The Herald Tribune’s new column 
conductor, Dr. Cadman, had to answer 
in rapid succession these two questions: 
“What is the soul?” and “My wife wants 
to bob her hair. How can I stop her?” 
The wise doctor struck at the first but 


the ond 4) hy 


The sporting page, too, is being re- 
vised upward. But yesterday the name 
on the eight-column streamer head was 
Grange; today it is Bishop Manning. 

&® 


McLaughlin has pledged Buckner the 
aid of the entire police force in the 
noble work of drying up New York. We 
shall soon learn whether the night stick 
is mightier than the night club. 

* 


lt is now proposed that all aliens en- 
joying the blessings of our civilization be 
registered and compelled to report to 
somebody now and then. Here is a 
chance for our lawmakers to engage in 
their favorite sport of insulting people 
who cannot vote and to create a lot of 
new jobs for deserving nose-pokers. 


A vast plot to counterfeit francs ha 
been uncovered in Hungary. The French, 
traditionally polite, will no doubt thank 
the Magyars for the compliment. 


A Chicago judge was lenient to a boot- 
legger because his whisky was found to 
be good stuff. This decision will caus 
gloom in prohibition circles. The dry 
believe in keeping us in bad spirits. 


Science teaches us that everything find 
its natural level if you give it time. John 
F. Hylan who, if memory serves us cor- 
rectly, used to be in the City Hall | 
now in the Evening Graphic.. 

—Howarp BrurakFt 

















Tammany in Modern Clothes 


Fk the Police Academy, that insti- 

tution of cop culture left behind 

by the debonair and well-traveled 
Richard E, Enright, had a good 
night course, it is probable 
George V. McLaughlin, the 
new Police Commissioner, 
would enroll incognito. Mr 
McLaughlin, after more than 
a week in office, is still a little 
naive about the newspapers and 
their doings; the -incognito 
would be designed to avoid 
publicity. 

For the first time in_ his 
simply patterned career, George 

-his intimates have never com- 
mitted the incongruity of a 
nickname—has taken a job for 
which he had not prepared 
studiously in advance. 

“T don’t know anything 
about police matters,” he said, 
before he accepted the post. 
Then he added, a little defen- 
sively: “But I suppose it’s just 
executive work.” 

Therein was marked the end 
of the metamorphosis of the 
old ‘Tammany into modern 
clothes; the nugget strewn 
political playground, the Police De- 
partment, viewed as “just executive 
work”; an official of “the great pub- 
lic’, holding the most important post 
in “our fair city”, having said bluntly 
like that that he didn’t know all about 
the job, Shades of Big Bill Devery! 
Nor is that all. On the afternoon of 
the day before New Year, when Mc- 
Laughlin, unattended, drove up to 
Police Headquarters in a taxi cab, 
leaped up the front steps, two at a 
time, and disappeared inside the Com- 
missioner’s office without a backward 
zlance at the uneasy groups in the cor- 
ridors, the most astounding whisper 
spread among them. 


““A free hand,” it ran. ‘‘He’s been 


given an absolutely free hand.” 
[t was told awfully, as are all great 





political secrets. It was the almost in- 
credible confirmation of what had 
been announced by the new mayor, 
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George V. McLaughlin 


Jimmie Walker. At the time it was 
announced, if you were wise you 
nudged your neighbor and contributed: 
“You know how it is with Jimmie; 
Barnum was right.” But here it was 
substantiated by the invariably au- 
thentic politicians’ whisper. Bemused 
police Inspectors and Deputy Inspec- 
tors and Captains and Lieutenants and 
wistful Honorary Deputy Commis- 
sioners, shifted their feet before that 
onrushing whisper; this was a new 
racket they couldn’t fathom at all, at 
all. 

Late that afternoon, after Mc- 
Laughlin had left the building, never 
thinking to enforce his authority as 
Police Commissioner upon a taxi cab 
driver who told him he was “Busy, 
chief,” much to the distress of accom- 





panying detectives, one police official 
confided in a friend. 

“The only thing I’m afraid of 
about my promotion,” he said, 
“is that I’ve got too many big 
guys backing me. You can’t 
tell what this guy McLaughlin 
will do; he might resent it.” 

Since that first visit it has 
been conceded that there never 
came to the sombre Headquart- 
ers Building on Center Street a 
man more difficult to under- 
stand. From the elevator boy, 
Tony, through all the offices 
along the narrow corridors, and 
across the street to the murky 
tenement rooms where the 
police reporters roost, the sus- 
picion has spread that Mc- 
Laughlin is a very complex fel- 
low indeed. Into none of the 
intricacies of intrigue, with 
which they are familiar, will 
he fit. Not yet has it occurred 
to them that McLaughlin may 
be only a simple, direct man 
who says what he means. Until 
they discover that, they'll ad- 
mire him but won’t like him. 
When they do find out, they’ll 
probably think he’s little short of 
crazy; normal Police Commissioners 
haven’t been that way. 

“He'll last three months,” predicted 
one reporter, who has seen many Com- 
missioners come and go, but his preju- 
dice was from another source. With 
the advent of McLaughlin, the belief 
was that for the first time in eight 
years the newspapermen would be ad- 
mitted to the secrets of the depart- 
ment. Ever since the pompous En- 
right was confronted with the careful 
figures of Frank Roth, veteran re- 
porter, disproving the Enright claim 
of a disappearance of crime, reporters 
have been barred from the Commis- 
sioner’s office except upon formal ap- 
pointment. 

The Walker regime, brought in 
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with almost unanimous newspaper 
accolade, was expected to change all 
that. The belief spread to the uni- 
formed police; one astonished reporter 
was escorted about a station house by 
a desk lieutenant who was eager to 
show him real hospitality as he gave 
him the news he sought. 

When McLaughlin was appointed, 
the impression of an impending loosen- 
ing up of crime information became 
even stronger. It was known that 
McLaughlin was suggested for the job 
by a political reporter, George Van 
Slyke, when Walker was at his wits’ 
end to think of a solid candidate to 
typify the new Tammany. But Mc- 
Laughlin was not reckoned in the im- 
pression. After the appointment, 
Walker, in the presence of the politi- 
cal reporters, turned to McLaughlin. 

“George,” he said, “‘there’s the man 
you can thank for the job. He sug- 
gested you before I had even thought 
of it.” 

McLaughlin merely nodded and 
smiled. He seemed to feel no obliga- 
tion to Van Slyke or to the newspapers 
generally. 

It is an important part of his make- 
up, McLaughlin’s attitude toward the 
newspapers and publicity. If he had 
his way he would have none of them. 
His association during his years in the 
State Banking Department has been 
principally with bankers. From them 
he has gained the notion that the man 
who seeks or gets publicity is in some 
manner unsound. McLaughlin’s mind 
is of studied exactness; he shies from 
the exaggerations he feels inherent in 
newspapers. 

As State Superintendent of Banking 
he refused to permit any synopsis of 
his annual report to the Governor to be 
given to newspapermen, although the 
practice of most department heads was 
to do so. One of his subordinates 
kept urging him. 

“Tt would be good publicity,” he 
said. 

“What do I want with publicity?” 
asked McLaughlin, sincerely. 

Only the mention of him as poten- 
tial candidate for governor and mayor 
by Governor Smith, one of his warm- 
est admirers, had brought him into th« 
public eye before his recent appoint- 
ment as Police Commissioner. The 
publicity he has received since he ac- 
cepted has startled and worried him 
somewhat. His distaste for it has pre- 
vented the expected loosening of in- 
formation from the Police Commis- 


sioner’s office, in spite of the resump- 
tion after seven years of the daily 
conferences between reporters and the 
Commissioner. At these conferences, 
McLaughlin has been cordial but cau- 
tious. He has restricted himself to 
those things he has done, and those he 
has described in monosyllables. Ot 
plans he has said virtually nothing. 
He is, in fact, studying his job, for 
want of a good night course. 

The McLaughlin career has been 
one of curiously little incident; there 
are almost no anecdotes of his past. 
His has been a steady rise. Life has 
proved to him a simple affair, and suc- 
cess just a process of holding one job 
while studying at night to prepare 
himself for another. As a bench boy 
in a Brooklyn bank he studied stenog- 
raphy and typewriting in night school. 
Later he was graduated from the 
Commercial Science course of New 
York University after four more years 
of night school. Having fitted him- 
self to become a Bank Examiner and 
a Public Accountant, he became both. 
He still studied at night, this time to 
become a lawyer. 

“T wanted to equip myself for my 
job,” he said. 

His is the story book personality 
most men admire. He is above six 
feet in height. His shoulders are 
bulky, and his body has the alert 
quality of the athlete. He was gawky 
and shy with Hazel Kathleen Sullivan, 
when he first met her in the Banking 
Department; men wondered he ever 
got up the nerve to ask her to marry 
him. 

His speech is reduced to the mini- 
mum necessary to transmit informa- 
tion. He can seem expansive in man- 
ner without speaking more than fifteen 
words. His decisions, men say, are 
always his own. He looks at life as 
no difficult matter for anyone who 
will study at night. He is suspicious 
of talkative people and of back-slap- 
pers. 

“Do they think I’m a fool?” he 
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asked once after two very flattering 
gentlemen had hunted him out in the 
Banking Department. ‘““They’ll get 
nothing from me that way.” 

He has remained friends with most 
of the men who were bank examiners 
working by his side; only a few have 
ever charged him with being vain, and 
they were men who could not recog- 
nize that he was only incomparably 
more busy. Most men like him but 
feel they don’t know him well; they 
seek for a subtlety they never find. 
His closest friends are of the little 
group, now scattered, who used to 
lunch regularly at Whyte’s Restaurant 
and spend most the lunch hour jibing 
at each other. Among them were Jim 
Hoey and Surrogate Foley, perhaps the 
only politicians who are among his 
truly close friends. 

For the most part he is a devotee of 
domestic life. His wife and two 
daughters are with him almost con- 
stantly when he is not working or play- 
ing handball at the Crescent Athletic 
Club. 

His reading is restricted to books 
relating to his work. 

Such a man seeined likely to gain 
only sorrow from entering the turbid 
water of police and active politics. 
Scores of letters came to him while he 
was considering the offer, urging him 
to refuse the job. 

To one friend his explanation for 
his acceptance was: 

“T’ve got two reasons. One is | 
think there’s a chance to make good 
there and I think I can do it. The 
other is that if I refuse they'll say I 
didn’t have the guts. George Mc- 
Laughlin has the guts.”’ 

As a result the regular pattern ot 
his career has been rudely disordered. 
He finds himself compelled to deal 
with men and affairs far more com- 
plex than finance. ‘The suppression of 
crime is not a mere matter of a change 
of Commissioners; it is impossible for 
him or any other Commissioner to 
drive criminals out of the greatest city 
in the world. The newspapers art 
certain to criticize him; his announced 
effort to help in padlocking proceed- 
ings is neither a popular gesture no! 
one likely to show results, Not all of 
the police would be sorry to see him 
fail, nor will they 
blundering. 

George V. McLaughlin, honest, di- 
rect, forceful, but lacking finesse, wil! 
need all his “guts”. 

Oviver H. P. Garrer 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


Blind Bulls-and-Bears 


HE simple ability to procure 

alcoholic liquors in defiance 

of a few words on paper 
which say such a thing is felonious and 
of the devil, has lost its charm. Our 
amiable citizens were content, for 
quite a time, to consider the whisper- 
ings, the secret passing of telephone 
numbers, the surreptitious visits from 
the vendors during dark hours, and all 
the hocus-pocus that surrounded the 
incident of taking a drink, as an in- 
triguing sort of sport. It seemed to 
lend zest to a high-ball, to make the 
stuff more heady; and the very neces- 
sity of muting one’s laughter over the 
tinkling glasses gave meaning and 
flavor to such laughter—made the 
contents of ‘the cups seem more pre- 
cious and half divine. 

But the game, at last, has grown 
tiresome from sheer repetition. New 
Yorkers (restless folk) scenting new 
amusements and weary of chuckling 
over the same stale joke, fell once 
again into the ancient fashion of tak- 
ing one’s liquor in one’s stride, as a 
matter of course and without so much 
ado about it. The first manifestation 
of such a new and desirable attitude 
came from our hostesses, who called 
for cocktails without a self-conscious 
smile and without too much of casual 
indifference, and who began, at last, 
placing the wine glasses at table as 
naturally as they placed the forks. 

And the second move toward re- 
storing the business of drinking to its 
old and mellow estate was made by 
the men of commerce. Busy fellows, 
they had neither the time nor the de- 
sire, once the game had palled, of 
making a ceremony out of every pota- 
tion—of becoming characters in a 
melodrama every time they hoisted one 
for the soothing of their spirits and 
the steadying of their nerves. They 

st about for a device to simplify the 





matter. And, clever men, they struck 
upon a delightful plan, one which 
would bring their liquor more con- 
veniently near than it was even in the 
old days of the saloon: in short, the 
setting up of hidden bars in the down- 
town office buildings. 


DO not mean to say, of course, 

that the business men of the down- 
town district themselves established the 
handsome drinking quarters which dot 
the great structures looming over Wall 
Street. But it is a simple economic 
principle that demand precedes supply. 
And once their desires had been 
bruited about, there were obliging fel- 
lows enough to set up shop at the de- 
sirable locations. 

After a nerve-wracking morning of 
conferences and ticker-watching and 
casting of dies on the exchange, your 
downtown man, nowadays, does not 
whirl northward in his automobile to 
unlock the secret closet of his home. 
He goes out of his office, up a flight 
or down a flight, and arrives at a door 
bearing the name, say, of Jones & 
Smith, Import and Export. 

Entering without ceremony, he 
finds himself in a luxurious room. 
The furniture is glistening mahogany. 
The file cases are of steel painted with 
an unobtrusive paint. The rugs are 
soft and thick, and the chairs are of 
leather, deep and vastly cushioned. 
Two young ladies are exhibiting 
praiseworthy industry at their type- 
writers—or perhaps one of them is 
adjusting the bulging files. 

On a glass-topped table there are 
prospectuses, and perhaps a ticker is 
singing its toneless song. Betimes, the 
door of an inner office opens, and a 
man of sage and preoccupied bearing 
appears. He rattles his sheaf of 
papers, dictates softly for a moment 
or two (quoting quantity prices, 
F.O.B. Shanghai) and then lifts his 


eve, as if greatly hothered by the intru- 


sion, to observe his visitor. The latter, 
fortified in advance, presents a card. 
{nd the great magnate of imports and 
exports, recognizing its cryptogram, 
speaks: 

“Won’t you,” he says, “come into 
my private officer” 

Which is, of course, a neatly ar- 
ranged bar. With one of the firm 
busy at his shaker, and with the rows 
of bottles shining prettily along the 
back of a crowded desk. The visitor 
drinks, chats a while on the market, 
greets acquaintances who arrive, and 
finally, prepared against the necessit\ 
of making his afternoon’s momentous 
decisions, he retires to his own estab- 
lishment. 

That too, you complain, is melo- 
drama. Of course, but remember 
that it was a first visit. Next time 
the busy broker calls, the efficient 
secretary of Jones & Smith will recog- 
nize him instanter, and he will go at 
once into the private office, without 
awaiting an invitation. 


SHALL not, of course, provide 

herein the addresses of such estab- 
lishments. It would never do for 
Mr. Buckner to go about placing pad- 
locks on buildings which house, from 
nine to five, workers enough to make 
up the whole population of Macon, 
Georgia. 

But there remains this interesting 
fact to note: Before our Constitution 
was amended to provide that drinking 
of liquor is a crime and sin, there were 
600 licensed saloons between City 
Hall and the Battery. A recent un- 
official census, with which the police 
had something to do, disclosed more 
than 2,200 places in that same terri- 
tory, where drinks are sold. 

As you already know, doubtless, 
most of these are in the office build- 
ings. But there is a pleasant number, 
too, of cheery, old-fashioned saloons, 
one flight up for the most part, in the 
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back streets. And even if they are 
guarded by iron grills, there is a con- 
venient button to press. The old free 
lunch is back, handsome as ever. The 
grandiose mixed potations are back. 
Indeed, the most friendly sight in all 
the town is the spectacle, recently en- 
countered, of six white-coated fellows, 
back of the bar in a delightful room 
some four blocks south of Mr. Buck- 
ner’s office, flinging the shakers up 
and down lustily to the tune of rat- 
tling ice, and while the faintly sweet 
aroma of very gin floated back through 
the crowd pressed against the rail. 


One More Story 
(>= afternoon, I called on Dr. 
G., who is a doctor because a 
Berlin school of music, some thirty 
years ago, said he might be. His room 
was rather empty, with a grand piano 
near the window, and_ everything 
seemed excessively large because Dr. 
G. was so small—a small man who has 
been spared the familiar arrogance 
and pomposity that usually burden 
men of slight stature. Yet certainly 
he was not meek. 

He had invited me to inspect the 
tone poem he had written. “But don’t 
be alarmed,” he had reassured, “‘it 
took six years to write, but only needs 
twenty minutes to play.” 

Hovering over the piano, he held 
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the folio of sheets in his hand. 

“Well, you can get an idea—” he 
said, sitting down before the keyboard, 
with the first sheet, bravely marked 
Page I, before him. “The piano, 
most of the time, will be violins and 
*cellos—” and he explained that the 
score was for eighteen instruments, a 
full symphony orchestra, indeed. He 
had become faintly excited, with a 
flush going to the rim of his thin, grey 
hair. 

“Anyway,” and his ten fingers struck 
against the keys in a soft chord. He 
nodded his head back and forth, rac- 
ing his hands up and down the board, 
trying to catch within them and trying 
to exhude from his fingertips the long, 
swelling song of fifty bows on strings. 
Suddenly, a strange, mournful sound 
came from his lips. His darting, 
bright eyes looked up quickly, and he 
interrupted the sound an_ instant. 
“Oboe and flutes!” he exclaimed. A 
moment later, while his hands still 
flew at the keys, “Horns!” and from 
the pursed lips again came a queer, 
unearthly sound. His fingers re- 
doubled their frenzy, fighting to make 
the keys sustain their chords, to make 
them sound with the poignant, throb- 
bing melody of old violins. 

There he sat, working like a mad- 
man: an old, little fellow, banging on 
a piano and tooting through his lips, 
in an empty room with one puzzled, 











restless auditor. But in his dreams, h« 
was standing on a platform, in a 
swallow-tail coat, with a wand in his 
hand, guiding with magic his intricate 
measures through the art of a hundred 
players. “Tuba!” he cried, for the 
music had climbed to a breathless pitch 
—and from his throat came a ghostly 
moan, 

Then he finished, breathless and ex- 
hausted, looked up as if surprised at 
his spectator and the room about him. 
After a moment the smile came back 
to him. He was laughing at himself. 
“They will never play it,” he said. It 
was a plain statement in which ther 
was neither irony nor regret. 

I asked a famous conductor what 
was the matter with Dr. G. His 
work seemed excellent, I thought; and 
he had won a prize or two. Why 
couldn’t he get the orchestras to pla\ 
his stuff? 

“G. is a good man,” said the con- 
ductor. “I’ve read his scripts, and 
they’re beautiful. But who can afford 
to play his sort of stuff, when it comes 
from an American?” 

—Morris Marke) 


CHANGING MORALITY 
To have his day 

Is the strong man’s right 
But a debutante 

Must have her night 
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HOW SUCCESS CAME 


TO BERTIE GRAY 


ANDSOME of face and gigantic of armband 
Bertie Gray, born to the life of a farmhand, 
Wearied in time of the earth that is earthy, 


Longed he to dwell in the town that is mirthy. 


Packed he his Gladstone bag, closed it with pressure, 


Thumbed he his nose at the thrash of the thresher, 
Bade he farewell to his true love, Olalia, 
Quoth he, “I'll send for you soon, without failure, 


“As soon as I’m rich we’ll be wedded in marriage.” 


Kissed her he then, and drove off in his carriage 
Came he in time to the city of beauty, 

Wrote his Olalia from love and from duty 
Pcunded he pavements in search of employment 
Wept he at learning the cost of enjoyment. 
Got he a job in a store that sells shoeses 

To ladies of wealth at a price that amuses. 

Sent he his head over hundreds of ankles, 


Stooped he his back with loud crackings and crankles. 


Soft grew his hands and his muscles like putty, 
Learned he to laugh at all wise-crackings smutty. 
Brushed he his locks in a manner pomaded, 
Wore he a boutonniere fresh and unfaded. 

Lost he all trace of a culture quite porky, 

Came he, in time, to be very New Yorkey 
Ceased he to write to Olalia the buxom, 

Winced he at thought of her figure so trucksom« 
Twirled he his mustache with cynical motion, 
Learned he to scoff then at love and devotion. 
Sought he in vain for a way to make money, 
Clerked he until it had ceased to be funny. 
Came to buy shoes one day, in a great hurry, 
Famous, most scandalous, Fritzi De Murray, 
Fair as to feature, divine as to body, 

In morals and grey-matter awfully shoddy. 


Told she the Boss to deliver the slippers- 





Bertie Gray seized his Big Chance with both flipp« 

[ook he the shoes to his bedroom so tiny, 

Pressed he his coat and his trousers so shiny, 

Sat he ’til one o’clock, then, all a’quiver, 

Started he out with the shoes to deliver. 

Knocked he upon her room door most politely, 

Opened it, gazed on a scene most unsightly. 

Burglars had been there, had beaten and bound her, 
Tightly the nightgown she wore they’d wrapped round her. 
Bert took a look and his heart did a dance then, 

Stripped he himself of his coat, vest, and pants then, 

Seized he a lamp made of rare alabaster, 

Soundly himself on the bean he did plaste: 

And, as the blood gushed in streams from his tall head, 
Laid himself down en the rug and looked all dead. 

Came in good time, then, policemen and others, 

Reporters and with them their camera brothers, 

Took they then pictures of Fritzi and Bertie, 

Printed they them with allusions quite dirty. 

“Shoe Clerk and Actress Surprised By Bold Bandit!” 
Publicity? Fritzi and Bert could both stand it! 

Came then the ladies of pocketbooks ample 

Eager to see if the Shoe-Clerk would sample 

Just a small bit of their own brand of passion; 

Bertie, in fact, soon became quite the fashion. 

Asked he his Boss for a raise in his wages, 

Got it, asked more, and still more, in quick stages. 

Sank he his voice to a whisper seductive | 
Which he soon found was immensely productive 
Of cash, for he always sold fourteen new pairs to 
Clients he breathed of immoral affairs to. 
Took he at last then the store as part payment 
Of what he was worth since removing his raiment, 
Tells he his shoe-clerks now, “I got ahead by 
“Picking the time and the girl to play dead by!” | 


—Struart H. Hawkins 


, 
MOR nan 


“Pm mad to go on the stage, Freddie, only it’s the funniest thing—TI can’t remember lines.” 
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WHY THE TELEPHONE COMPANY DESERVES A RATE INCREASEK— 
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OUR ARTIST, MR. FRUEH, AFTER EXTENSIVE INVESTIGAIION, HERE GRAPHICALLY DEPICIS WHAI HAPPENS 
WHEN A SUBSCRIBER LIFTS THE HOOK AND SAYS, “Tl WANT A POLICEMAN.” THIS Is BUT ONE OF 
MANY INTRICATE AND DIFFICULT SERVICES OFFERED BY THAT BOON TO MANKIND, THE TELEPHONE. 
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THE LAST OF THE MAD, MAD, MARXES 
Underneath the Palms at the Lyric 


In the drawing the discerning will observe a few cocoanuts. And so—The Marx Brothers in “The 
Cocoanuts”. Text, Sir George S. Kaufman; Music, Sir Irving Berlin. 
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Theatre 


RANCOPHILES will be 

pleased to learn that “A Night 

in Paris” is now to be seen at 
the Casino de Paris. Others, too, will 
find it of interest. 

The Paris of “A Night in Paris” 
is, of course, the Paris ot the man 
who has never been there, but, after 
all, there be among us cynical and 
jaded souls who insist that that Paris 
is the best Paris there is. Certainly 
the Paris the Messrs. Shubert have so 
kindly brought to the Casino de Paris 
—perhaps it should be mentioned as 
early as here that the Casino de Paris 
is just the good old Century Roof 
suddenly turned Gallic—is much more 
the Paris the earnest visitor from 
Dubuque expects and wants to see than 
the Paris to which the Messrs. Cook 
really so often lead him. 

The leit-motif of the Shubert Paris 
is young women. They turn day into 
night, do these young women, and 
night into night, too. Not for them 
the orthodox shackles of a ham-strung 
civilization; it may well be that in 
the matter of dress and elasticity of 
pose, for instance, they are by several 
centuries the fore-runners of a freer 
and stronger era. At all events, there 
they are at the Casino de Paris at this 
very moment, revealing their girlish 
charms generously and unaffectedly to 
such guests of the management as have 
bought tickets at the box-office, and 
varying their dull routine every few 
minutes by excursions into those pe- 
culiar acrobatics, those strenuous and 
weird gymnastics, that a trusting pub- 
lic has gradually come to regard as 
intelligent and _ satisfactory chorus 
dancing. . . . One is trying to say that 


“A Night in Paris” has a handsome 
collection of Gertrude Hoffmann girls, 
who not only engage in the spry and 
intricate chorus manceuvres that one 
has come to expect of Mrs. Hoffmann’s 
daughters, but who are further even 





more uninsistent upon the bourgeois 
minimum wardrobe requirements than 
their charming sisters now in “Artists 
and Models” at the Winter Garden. 

There is little sense to crying over 
spilled milk after the horse is stolen 
and so we take time by the forelock 
and lodge our opinion now. If the 
directors of revues have been includ- 
ing fencing scenes, in which all the 
young women have at each other with 
sabres or swords or cutlasses or what- 
ever they are, because they think they 
are thereby meeting an urgent public 
demand, we beg to give positive assur- 
ance that they are mistaken. There is 
enough sadness in real life as it is, and 
there is no need for Mr. Shubert to 
add the final straw of worry as to 
whether the little blonde girl is to 
get that blade through the shoulder or 
only back of the ear. One trusts that 
one will not have to speak of this mat- 
ter again. 

It is the young women, then, who 
make “A Night in Paris” into an en- 
joyable evening in the theatre. It is 
not, the conduct and above all the 
stances of the young women being 
what they are, exactly the show to 
which a young man should take his 
old lady from Dubuque. But the 
old lady should be advised that she 
will have a nice time at it if she can 
sneak down the back stairs as soon as 
her host is asleep or safely on his way 
to his chess club. 

With a good showman’s recognition 
that the ladies of the ensemble were 
bound to be the major attraction of 
“A Night in Paris”, the Shuberts have 
supplied few principals of weight to 
engage in the unequal battle for 
supremacy. An exception, of course, 
is Yvonne George, a French singer 
who has as much delicate artistry as 
anyone our late French cousins have 
sent this way in years. Particularly 
does Miss George do an imitation of 
Mistinguette that is murderous in its 
clear exposition of the coarseness and 


hand-organ qualities of the original. 

For the rest, however, there are only 
Jack Osterman, Kathryn Ray, Barnett 
Parker, Norma Terriss and Jack Pearl. 
Mr. Osterman, long and not too fav- 
orably known to those of us who fre- 
quent the vaudeville halls, has, on the 
surface only, a bit of Al Jolson, a 
bit of Eddie Cantor and a bit of 
George M. Cohan to his manner. He 
is not, however, as irritating as might 
be supposed from this description, and 
at times he even achieves some humor- 
ous moments. Miss Ray is the most 
beautiful young woman in America 
und so ist thr Vater. Barnett Parker, 
despite strict orders that he be dis- 
missed, repeatedly given to the Shu- 
berts by the under-initialled in some 
publication or other for over three 
years, still continues his annoying per- 
formances, and if we stick to our at- 
tack it now begins to look as if star- 
dom were inevitable for him. Miss 
Terriss is adequately cute and tuneful. 
Only Mr. Pearl, of the lot here men- 
tioned, manages completely to enlist 
this department’s good graces in his 
behalf—he has a genuine burlesque 
sense, one of the few authentic Ger- 
man comic dialects left on our stage, 
and a fine boisterous spirit. 

“A Night in Paris”, then, is recom- 
mended unqualifiedly to those readers 
of this department who are not pre- 
pared to admit that the antics of the 
chorus have become an academic and 
impersonal concern to them. For the 
rest, the new show is a routine, amus- 
ing, average revue. 


OUR correspondent pauses a mo- 
ment for a change of pace and 
mood, and then proceeds bravely and 
directly to a consideration of “Stronger 
Than Love”, in which Nance O’Neil 
is appearing at the Belasco Theatre. 
The new play is, of course, a ve- 
hicle. People who have been around 
the theatre much will understand the 
whole situation instantly and will turn 
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to the 
pages for their 
reading. 


sporting 


further 
For those who do 
not understand 
what Is meant, 
however, let it be 
that 


character in 


said the cen- 
tral 
“Stronger Than 
Lov e” isa Duchesse 
of the old noblesse 
of France who is 
put in the position 
of having to deal 
fairly and dispas- 
sionately with a 
situation involving 
(a), a son who is 
her own flesh and 
blood and (b), an- 
other son, who is 
not only not her 
own child, but 
who is not even the legitimate off- 
spring of her dead husband. But she 
has sworn to keep the secret. . . . There 
is a large number of American ac- 
tresses who can not possibly resist ap- 
pearing in such a play, though its 
execution be too terrible for words. 
Miss O’Neil, clearly, is such an ac- 
And that kind of 
known as a Vehicle. 

It is a highly theatrical vehicle, too, 
and one that most of the time is se 
implausible as to make the whole thing 
ineffective. Miss O’Neill contributes 
appropriate vehicular acting, which 
means that she stands as near the exact 
center of the stage as she can get and 
talks in a strained and studied man- 
ner. There is, however, a fine per- 
formance by Ralph Forbes, who in 
this instance is the son without bene- 
fit of clergy. The absence of the 
costumes he was so disastrously called 
upon to wear in “The Man With a 
Load of Mischief” has served to re- 
store him from the Arrow Collar post- 
ers to the service of the theatre. It 
s a welcome restoration. 


tress. a play is 


HE Monkey ‘Talks’, at the Sam 

H. Harris Theatre, will have, 
n some later version, to be either a 
finer or a poorer play before it can 
get from us anything much but an 
ndignant scene of frustration. As 
it is, it presents the very sorry spectacle 
of something that is generally close to 
being a true and fine play, but one that 
wears itself out into just a faltering 
breath of what might have been on 
the mirror of theatre art 





“Having a good time?” 


“Heavenly!” 


It is a play with a circus milieu, 
and in this instance the clown whose 
agonized heart beats beneath the scar- 
let red of his putty nose is a monkey. 
Not a real monkey, of course, but a 
circus performer who imitates a mon- 
key satisfactorily enough even to fool 
other monkeys. He loves and loves 
hopelessly. For who would love a 
man whose real life, whose workaday 
existence, is for all purposes, that of 
a monkey? No one. And so Philip 
Merivale wins Martha Bryan Allen 
and Jacques Lerner does not. 

It is M. Lerner, who has appeared 
in the play in London and Paris, too, 
who is the monkey. It has been pointed 
out by others that M. Lerner’s inter- 
pretation of the monkey is far supe- 
rior to such stage interpretations as 
he is also called upon to make in 
human and normal shape, but it hap- 
pens to be true and can thus be re- 
peated here. Miss Allen, as usual, 
is beautiful and a enod many miles 
above her role. 

Mr. Merivale is mis-cast or mis- 
written or something; at all events, 
he is unconvincing. 

There is much color to the writing 
ind direction of the play and a sub- 
stantial amount of circus life on stage 
that should be extremely interesting 
but that arouses only a mild audience 
concern. The seems to be 
that the play is at the same time too 
irritatingly important and unimpor- 
tant—and so it constantly and disas- 
trouslv breaks its moods of illusion. 


reason 


-H. J. M. 
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Music 
HE 
popular 

version of the in- 

seems 


latest 
di- 


telligentsia 
to consist in sum- 
moning the 
ored hall-boy and 
him to 
sing songs about 
Moses. That ar- 
ticle of the Ameri- 
can Credo which 
held that any four 
undergraduates 
constituted a mal« 


col- 


inviting 


has been 

by an 
axiom to the 
fect that every ne- 
artistic 


quartet 
replaced 


ef- 


gro is an 

expounder of spir- 

ituals. Certain so- 
cial aspirants are exploiting every one 
suspected of African blood, and one 
wonders what a sensitive negro thinks 
of it. How would you feel if you were 
hauled into a swell colored party and 
urged to intone “Hark, From the 
Tomb A Doleful Sound”? And your 
dusky hosts whispered raucously about 
the deep musical sense of these fas- 
cinating white people! 

J. Rosamond Johnson’s collection 
of negro spirituals probably started the 
tad, and it has not been sluggish about 
getting into the concert halls. Roland 
Hayes draws huge audiences in Car- 
negie Hall, and Paul Robeson, assisted 
by that impish genius, Lawrence 
Brown, seems to be not far behind him 
in popularity. Mr. Johnson himself, 
paired with a young tenor named Tay- 
lor Gordon, has acquired a following, 
and Julius Bledsoe is almost a fetish 
in some circles. By the time that this 
appears before your sympathetic eyes, 
the list will have doubled. 

Curiously enough, the most skilled 
worker in the field of negro musi 
has been partly obscured by this array 
of new talent. We refer of course t 
Harry T. Burleigh, whose arrange- 
ments of spirituals and other negr 
songs have not been surpassed and ar« 
not likely to be. Probably the genius 
interest which has been created pleases 
no one more than it pleases Mr. Bur- 
leigh, but we believe that he has not 
had complete justice from those whi 
are engaged in the pursuit of calling 
attention to native airs. To expound 
this theme would embarrass Mr. Bur- 
leigh, who is a singularly modest mu 
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siclan; therefore, we content ourselves 
with suggesting that if anybody is 
going to do more for negro folk songs 
than Harry T. Burleigh has done it 
will be Harry T. Burleigh. 

All of the singers of negro music 
are gifted with unusually beautiful 
voices, but some of them are beginning 
to show signs of contact with people 
who think them Just Too Wonderful. 
‘Nobody Knows The Trouble I’ve 
Seen” is not “Ich Grolle Nicht”, but 
there is a tendency to interpret it that 
way. If you’ll pardon a bromidiom, 
our talented colored singers will have 
to be saved from their friends. 


T had to happen, and it probably 

won’t happen again, but at the last 
concert here of The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra somebody in the ’cello section 
played a fine, lusty sour note. Per- 
haps that ’cellist resented being parked 
behind a screen while Thomas Wil- 
fred decorated “Scheherazade” with 
pretty pastels from his color organ. 
Mr. Stokowski has now introduced a 
piano that breathes and an instrument 
that turns a symphonic poem into a 
concerto for kaleidoscope and orches- 
tra. They say that his next innovation 
may be George Antheil’s affair for 
twelve automatic pianos. Just why Mr. 
Stokowski, whose great conducting of 
\ great orchestra is more dangerous to 
Carnegie’ Hall than the roof-shaking 
Charleston, should toy with these cu- 
rios may perplex those who think that 
he used to give us plenty for our money 
when he confined himself to playing 
music. 

There was a good deal of fancy 
talk about the notion of hitching color 
to music, but the scheme of motifs and 
rhythms, clever though it was, re- 
minded us most irreverently of the 
performances of (Tschaikowsky’s 
“1812”, with Moscow burning on the 
backdrop, with which Dr. Reisenfeld 
used to collapse his audiences in the 
cinemas. The Clavilux was put to 
better use last year when it served as 
the action for a scene in Emerson 
Whithorne’s ballet at the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. 


WO new books on and of music 

which you might care to own are 
‘“Mellows”, by R. Emmett Kennedy, 
ind Pierre Key’s ““Music Year Book”’. 
The former is a beautifully printed 
collection of negro music which in- 
cludes not only spirituals, most of them 
unfamiliar, but secular negro songs 
nd street cries. Mr. Kennedy’s text 


is charming reading and there are 
enough themes to stock most composers 
for thirty-two years. There are two 
lovely spirituals, “Poor Little Jesus” 
and “If You Can’t Come, Send One 
Angel Down”, which probably will be 
sung by everybody including the Scan- 
dinavians, and two oddly humorous 
ditties, “The Old Mule” and “Grum- 
bellin’? People”, which will capture 
any audience, But it’s all good, and 
we mention the four songs merely be- 
cause they happened to affect our piano 
most strikingly. 

Mr. Key’s annual is a staggering 
compendium of everything that goes 
on in music everywhere (except Du- 
buque, for reasons not stated by the 
editor). Although it’s intended prin- 
cipally for the trade, it’ll interest any- 
body who wants to know what’s doing 
musically in Syracuse, East Aurora or 
Moscow. 


-R. A. S. 


Art 


WE wonder if there was muore 
than coincidence that brought 
the John Quinn collection show and 
the John Singer Sargent exhibition to 
town on the same week. It might well 
have been a devilish plan on the part 
of those who have been fighting the 
battle for the thing called modern art. 
It is a devastating thing to see both 
shows on the same day and we hope 
you do not have our experience. 

Go first to the Art Center and see 
the ninety-two pictures of the Quinn 
estate; perhaps you will go no further, 

There may be better collections of 
the newer art but it has never been our 
fortune to see them. Fed for years on 





black and white reproductions of 
Derain, Picasso, Rousseau, Gauguin, 
Van Gogh, wondering sometime, per- 
haps, at the utility of such painters as 
Severini, it is a stunning experience to 
walk into a room hung with the full 
color of these giants. Those who have 
been about, of course, and can tell you 
what they saw at Paris or Munich, can 
have no such treat. But to the naive 
eye, we feel, the Quinn show will be 
one of the high spots of the generation. 
Eight square feet of Matisse with his 
blacks and burning reds and greens. 
Rousseau’s great lion with mane of 
rope and asses nose. “The Maternity 
of Picasso.” The haunting melodies of 
Redon’s palette. 

Of course we start in with the 
premise that everything there is good. 
Not joining us in that premise, you 
would have a rotten time at the show. 
There are better examples of some of 
the painters, in other galleries, no 
doubt. But again we speak only by 
hearsay. Quinn did not do so well by 
the Americans. Perhaps he did not 
have the field to work in though there 
must have been some promising men in 
his latter years of buying. He may 
have been disappointed in the path 
some of his favorites took. ‘The pic- 
tures of Davies, Walt Kuhn and Max 
Weber are better than any we have 
seen hereabouts in the recent showing 
of these men. ‘Those who run the 
show are at pains to explain that 
Quinn’s assortment was an honest con- 
fession that his taste grew better as he 
went along. We are not so sure of 
that. He may have bought what he 
wanted. ‘The group has a sure cohe- 
sion in it and certainly bears obvious 
evidence of one collector’s desires. 
After we have been to the show eight 
or nine times we will tell you what 
we have decided not to buy. Just now 
the list is short and includes Dufy, 
Augustus John and J. D. Innes, the 
latter being entirely new to us. There 
are on the other hand some dozens that 
would be worth a life’s work—Lau- 
trec, Gauguin, Redon, Seurat and 
Derain. And standing before De- 
rain’s ‘Window On The Park” we 
felt that we knew how Quinn felt 
about the American school. For 
months we have seen that little win- 
dow copied, from Washington Square 
to Provincetown. And in the corner 
of the canvas is the date 1880! Forty- 
five years of it and academies have 
been filled and emptied many times 
since then. 

See the show, for when the collec- 
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tion is dispersed you will not have the 
chance without travelling far and 
wide. There will be none left in 
New York, unless Brooklyn buys some 
of them. Our own dear Metropolitan 
shudders at the thought. But Wooster 
will get some of them, they say, as 
will Detroit and the West where men 
ire men and art buying committees, 
voung men. 


AYBE duty or your parents will 

not take you to see the John 
Singer Sargent Memorial. And since 
you have that much luck you should 
let us tell you about it. We joined 
the dazed crowd of fusty old ladies, 
white whiskered men, and girls from 
finishing schools, were insulted several 
times by the attendants and came away 
thinking what we have always thought 
about Sargent. He could do two 
things pretty well—pick prominent, 
self-advertising subjects and load his 
whites. It must be a tragic thing 
“hen a painter lets circumstance in- 
‘ead of burning desire play the role 
ot fate in his life. Portrait painting 
can never be art. ‘The sitter has to be 
satisfied, if the canvas is to be sold. 
And to be saisfied, the sitter has to be 
flattered and cajoled. The sitter would 
no more take a truthful portrait than 
a prima donna would buy a dozen un- 
touched photographs. However, Sar- 
gent did paint portraits, hundreds of 
them. And his subjects were always 
well bred, out of the social register or 


“Burke’s Peerage”. He hated paint- 
ing them, you feel, and yet knew the 
necessity of making something that 
would get on the front page. The 
introduction tells of the painter’s 
proud lineage, his fortunate birth that 
kept him from the struggles most of 
us are heir to. He never forgot it for 
a moment, or long enough to paint a 
street boy. What a tragedy that paint 
brushes are made of hog bristles, At 
least the aristocratic master should 
have been supplied with some from 
Circe’s friends. Now and then he ran 
away on vacation. And from those 
intervals came some happy things. 
Loose, gray things of tents with sun- 
light coming through, pine woods and 
uncoated men. Earlier in life it had 
been the Italian scene and these were 
done in the same vein. His water 
colors too, had freshness and life and 
seem to come from the need of doing. 
What an artist he might have been, 
had he not been so socially successful, 
you can judge by his ‘Rehearsal of the 
Pasdeloup Orchestra” painted way 
back in 1876. Those must have been 
brave days for those who had the vision 
—and followed it. 


N a less crowded week we would 

rave a bit about the show of Bert- 
ram Hartman at the Montross Gal- 
lery. He has been away for two years 
and has done much with himself. 
Most of the show is water color. Two 
oils from the earlier Stamford period 
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show a good deal of work but not the 
repose nor the crystalization that mark 
the water colors. His snow scenes are 
beautiful, but not as original as his 
ships. These have a lilting rhythm 
and an economy of line that make 
them fine pictures. Hartman we like 
better than any of the younger men 
working in this medium. He seems 
well on the road. 


HEY still paint minatures. They 

ask you for a hearing at the 
annual show now on at the Macbeth 
Galleries. We know nothing about 
such things. When has that kept us 
from writing? You're right. We 
do think that minatures should be con- 
fined to portraits of old ladies and 
babies. Sea scapes, still life and battle 
scenes should command a larger can- 
vas. Of the little children on display 
we liked best “Isabel”, by Eda Caster- 
ton. The day we were there they had 
a brave turn-out of minature lovers. 
Such things are.—M. P. 


Books 


SAAC GOLDBERG, Ph.D., is 

out with a book on Mencken that 
strikes us as a nuisance. This is not 
because it is a bad book; on the con- 
trary, as far as well informed and 
intentioned industry could make it so, 
it seems to be a perfectly good one. 
Its title, ““The Man Mencken”’, fits a 
third of it, the best third, interesting 
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PORTRAIT 


personal history. The rest is solemn 
chapters on his ancestry and a junk-pile 
of his juvenilia, with pictures of him 
from babyhood up, landscapes he drew 
at the age of two, and other typical 
garnishments of authorized career 
stories. And quantities of admiring, 
intelligent and uninspired literary dis- 
cussion of him, that might have been 
entitled, ““The Great Man Mencken” 
—-such stuff as enterprising professors 
write and publishers take to market 
after somebody has, beyond mistake, 
arrived, 

That is the nuisance. Mind, we are 
questioning nothing Goldberg says. 
Every bit of it may be accurate and 
deserved. Our objection is to having 
that kind of thing done with Mencken. 
For it is the surest way within a biog- 
rapher’s power to help along the proc- 
ess of turning him into a revered and 
ineffectual institution, a Dean or Sage, 
whom the kids will heed no more than 
they do Bliss Perry or Brownell. If 
the younger independents were as good 
shots with bricks as he is, it wouldn’t 
matter much. But on whom are his 
shirtsleeves to fall when he dons a 
mantle? This artist, this esthetic critic, 
etc., etc., acclaimed by Goldberg, is 
the invaluable intellectual hoodlum 
who has beaned all Be-Gentlemanly 
Authors and Commentators in the 


land, and all the Hush-and-Pray re- 


GLORIA SWANSON 
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spectabilities behind them, and has ne- 
gotiated hot dogs and hearings for 
good but indecorous writers whom 
they were doing their best to squelch 
and starve; and while the beanings 
and negotiatings are less necessary 
now than when he started, the need 
isn’t over, by any means. As an out- 
rageous dissenter, albeit a successful 
one, he can remain a force. Estab- 
lish him, and he is one more plaster 
bust for sectarian college libraries. 

In what weak moment did he coun- 
tenance Goldberg’s project? We 
should like to bet that he repents of it. 


PEAKING of dissent, Hendrik 

Van Loon’s opus, “Tolerance”, 
has got around to us. This, as you 
will have heard, is the most grown-up 
of Van Loon’s enlightenments of the 
multitude; it has none of his drawings 
in it, which is a pity. Historians are 
saying it is sound, and liberals among 
them are calling it beneficent. Of 
course it is. Better for people to get, 
from sketchy but readable pages, ideas 
of Socrates, Julian the Apostate, Eras- 
mus, Calvin, Spinoza, Voltaire, and 
Diderot the Cyclopedist, than to be left 
by unalluring tomes with none; and 
well for them to hear, for instances, 
that the Emperor Constantine wasn’t 
all he is cracked up to be, and that, at 
cruel intolerance, the Church of 


Rome and the Inquisition had only 
size and power on some sainted here- 
tics. However, privately, and not as 
a patron of popular education, we still 


like ““The Story of Wilbur the Hat”. 


E have been shirking notice of 
Mrs. Gerould’s ‘‘The Aristo- 
cratic West” (Harper) because we 
have a violent complex with regard to 
Mrs. Gerould, and can’t trust ourself 
to be parliamentary, let alone gallant 
to her. Her fiction seems to us full 
of clever, counterfeit’ psychology, and 
elsewhere, even when we like what she 
says, we always detest the air with 
which she says it. In these papers she 
discovers that there is a West beyond 
the corn belt, and that natives of most 
parts of it are really splendid fellows, 
on whom Eastern culture, in her per- 
son, is delighted to bestow the acco- 
lade; apart from her superiority with 
her pen, we don’t think this much 
more of a book than the worthy Ed- 
ward Hungerford’s “American 
Cities”. ‘The chapter on Reno, which 
stirred up the monkeys out there, is 
one of the best, and even that reads, 
to us, like a frightfully bright and 
rather priggish Bryn Mawr _ under- 
graduate’s theme.— TouCHSTONE 
Goings On, Tut New Yorker’s selective list 
of the current week’s events, will be found on 


page 36, the list of new books worth while on 
page 39. 
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SHOP TALK 


“The thought that most thrills our existence is 
one 
Which, before we can frame it in language, is 
gone.” —From “Lucile’’ 
Frequently when I’m at a play, 
Church, concert, fitting-room or lunch, 
There bursts upon my brain a ray 
Of light. In short, | get a hunch 
Some swell idea which will do 
For essay, verse or novelette, 
(O readers, if you only knew 
How hard ideas are to get!) 


Alas, unless I make a note, 
The inspiration vanishes— 

Nothing in life seems so remote 
Or rare, as Bulwer-Lytton says. 

I rake and rack my mental sward, 
Through Memory’s darkened halls | 

grope, 

The man who lost that famous chord, 

Compared to me, was full of hope. 


It seems too bad. For though I’m glad 
To capture any themes at all, 

The copy that I might have had 
Holds me, quite naturally, thrall. 

If I could but retain—Hell’s bells, 
I'd have some literary swank, 

The fame of twenty de Staéls, 
And lots of money in the bank! 


Bairro LEONARD 
* 


| DIARY OF A STEELWORKER 


Began work on first floor of new job- 
Noted people on sidewalk. 
znd floor finished—People on sidewalk 


| look like tubs of butter. 


5th floor finished—People look like ice 
cream freezers. 

10th floor—People like leather colla: 
DOXeS. 

15th floor — Like gun 
watches. 

25th floor—Pieces of chewing gum. 

35th floor—Prune seeds. 

45th floor—Microbes. 

60th floor—Atoms. 

7oth floor—lons. 

75th floor 


metal wrist 


“ 
TEN SECOND PORTRATTS 


PoLICEMAN 


He glares at you as though you had 
Committed arson, theft, and rape, 
The while some crook, refined and sad, 


| Calmly perfects a deft escape. 


News-DEaLer 


| He yells of murder and renown 


As though they beckoned to your wish. 
To him it means but three cents down 
And unrelenting gibberish. 
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Why New Yorkers Stay Home 


These are the Books that are Keeping Well-Read New Yorkers Up Late 


FRAULEIN ELSE 

HAT a Viennese flapper who has to 

raise 30,000 gulden in a hurry 
thinks about. No, dear reader, not an 
Elsie book, and you’ll never see it in the 
movies, either, so long as Will Hays keeps 
the cinema safe for Dubuque. “Very 
short, very deft, dramatic, ard unfor- 
gettable,” says The New Yorker of Arthur 
Schnitzler’s greatest novel. 


BARBER SHOP BALLADS 
LLOYD'S polics 


and a special clause containing sour- 


against boredom, 


note protection comes with each book. 
Sigmund Spaeth, abetted by Ring Lardner, 
glorifies “Sweet Adeline” and other close- 
harmony classics, giving words and mu- 
sic of twelve favorite ballads, plus inti- 
mate and really helpful instructions for 


THE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 
BOOK—4TH SERIES 
HE Niagara Falls of Literature 
it just keeps on going, and we can’t 
do anything about it. Now again on th 
best-seller list,—bigger and better puzzles; 
Venus pencil; answers in book; plus th« 
same old Simon and Schuster 6 per cent 
gold serial bond, guaranteeing all cus- 
tomers against ennui. —$1.35 





— $1.50 — 


VERDI, A NOVEL OF 
THE OPERA 

HE London Times and 

Die Vienna Neue Presse 
are actually turning hand- 
springs for this novel by Franz 
Werfel, which is now in its 
fiftieth edition. It is causing 
more after-dinner discussions 
than any book since “Jean- 
Christophe”, and American 
critics are talking of the Nobel 
prize for this 35-year-old 
author. Here is the real story 
of Verdi and Wagner in 
at Carnival Time—a 
novel that will thrill everybody 
who doesn’t think “Aida” is a 
hair-net. — $3.00 





Venice 


THE MAN MENCKEN 
O YOU know the size 
and make of Mencken’s 

collar, his preferences in liquor, 

ladies, and neckties? Do YOU 
know his adventures from Sun- 
day School to city room, from 
the Fifth Avenue Borzoi lay- |} 


lf you expect to tempt the cognoscenti, the 


they 


An open letter to: 


JESSE LASKY 

MORRIS GEST 

TEX RICKARD 

JOE LEBLANG 

TEXAS GUINAN 

PAUL WHITEMAN 
ARTHUR HOPKINS 
FLORENZ ZIEGFELD 
GEORGE GERSHWIN AND 
GUILIO GATTI-CASSAZA 


cates, the connoisseurs, the illuminati, the discrimt- 
nating cosmopolites from their cosy fire-places on 
these wintry evenings, you had better prepare your 
most prodigious offerings, for it will be hard to 
keep real New Yorkers from staying home for that 
ung-deferred “quiet evening of reading”, when 


page 


} L F } “hed Ls 
have books (tke those described on this 


to tempt them. 


suphistt- 


CARTOONS FROM 
LIFE 


O you remember that car- 

toon of Mr. Colgate tak- 
ing a bath—and the other 
spine-shattering extravaganzas, 
“Intimate Glimpses of Famous 
Captains of Industry”, and 
“What Various Cities Look Like 
To People Who’ve Never Been 
There”? All these riotous bur- 
lesques and a lavish array of 
genuine satire, orchestrated 
with three rousing cheers by 


Bob Benchley (himself!) make 


Ellison Hoover’s “Cartoons 
From Life” the logical book 
for Laugh Month. —$1.50 


WHY NOT TONIGHT? 
ERHAPS you have been 
promising yourself for 

weeks to catch up on your read- 

ing—to take up the gay books, 
the gallant books, the really dis- 
tinguished books that discern- 
ing people are talking about. 
Well, why not? 
Moreover, why not tonight: 
Look over the books described 











out to his back-yard in Balti- 
more? This Boswellian biog- 
raphy of the rough boy of the literary 
critics is the work of Isaac Goldberg and 
it has enough miscellany, memorabilia, 
marginalia, and Menckeniana to make a 
first-edition swoon with 
(seven of them were carried out of Bren- 
tano’s last Tuesday). — $4.00 


fancier ecstacy 


JOSEPH PULITZER, 
HIS LIFE AND LETTERS 


ORE exciting than any 


« riches romance by Horatio Alger, 


rags-to- 


and a distinguished revelation of an 
amazing American. This scholarly biog- 
raphy by Don C. Seitz, ranked high on 
virtually every list of the year’s best books, 
was brought out last year, but people are 
talking so much about it that it is still 


selling well. ——$5.00 


turning the agonies of quartet singing into 


raptures. 
With phonograph records $2.00 
Without records $1.50 


WEBSTER’S POKER BOOK 


UR money-back guarantee: Fifteen 

minutes a day devoted to this opus 
and you'll fill four out of five inside 
traights!! H.'T. Webster, George Ade, 
George Worts, Marc Connelly, R. F. 
Foster and Hoyle Himself make this The 
Compleat Pokerist—fifty uproariously 
funny poker portraits by the Mark Twain 
of Cartoonists, and text to suit, plus rules 
and life-saving hints. 


With chips, 1.0.U. blanks, etc. 
Stripped chassis edition 


$2.50 
$1.50 


on this page—you’ll find things 
for every temperament, for every caprice. 


CALL PLAZA 6409 


HY not make your selection now, 
and telephone your bookseller. 

Our own telephone number is Plaza 
6409 and a loyal corps of galley-slave 
s on duty to do your bidding. 

Or if you prefer, send the publishers 
a note indicating the books you want, and 
a fleet-footed Mercury from the Postal 
Telegraph or Western Union forces (the 
fastidious have their prejudices on this 
point) will deliver the books. 

It is taken for granted of course that 
vou prefer to express your preference in 
literature in your own way without being 
whiplashed to the dotted line of a coupon. 

The publishers may be reached at 37 
West 57th Street, and their names are 
Simon & Schuster. 
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LIVE ON MURRAY HILL 














Douglas Brou 


Lived Gar leisurely like 
befitting a gentleman 


Douglas Brougham, in the Innocent Eighties, lived on 
Murray Hill, south of Lowe’s Lane. Untroubled by any 
hectic clatter of traffic, he drove leisurely to his office, 
having loitered over a savory breakfast, and as leisurely 
returned. He would have been aghast at a modern sub- 
way crush. Certainly he would never have kept his seat 
while a lady stood. 

Murray Hill today is still the home of those who 
prefer to make a rite of breakfast; its central location 
makes this possible. 17 Park Avenue adds convenience 
of living to this convenience of location. It offers large- 
roomed apartments with the essentials of hotel service 
at a cost far lower than is possible in hotels. 1, 2 and 3 
room apartments: $1100 a year upwards; available 
hourly maid service. Ready February 1st. May we 
furnish you with details? 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue Vanderbilt 8950 


7 PARK AVENUE 

















DANCING AT THE ALBA 


Iwo famous orchestras play every aight 
at The Alba --Paul Whiteman’s Piccadilly 
Players and Meyer Davis’ Orchestra, One 
may be heard in the Vba Grill; the other 


in the Restaurant Iwabella 
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PALM BEACH 
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THE CURREN 
CINEMA 


TTH “That Royle Girl’, now 

decorating the front mural of 

the Strand, Mr. David Wark 
Griffith, saintly showman, establishes him- 
self beyond all shadow of doubt as the 
magnified Samuel Shipman of the cinema. 
He is indisputably the grand master of 
moralistic-melodramatic balderdash. He 
has the corner on treacle, mush and trash 
and automatically is out of our set. 

Not that we are against melodrama, it 
done strictly in terms of blood and thun- 
der by a James Cruze, but when it is 
doled out in huge unappetizing chunk: 
all plastered and dripping with pure moral 
flapdoodle, it gets boring and irritating 
to the point of nausea. It begins to af- 
fect us like some noxious stimulant ad- 
ministered against our will in large doses. 
So we usually sit writhing in our seat, 
unable to escape into the fresh air, ach- 
ing to leap up and either destroy or em- 
brace the screen; to write to the 7'imes; 
to strangle a great-uncle; or to call up 
ex-Mayor Hylan and condole with him. 
Thinking it over when the cyclone ha: 
diminished, we are bound to calm a bit. 
Finally we pick up the dramatic criticism 
of THe New Yorker and we have for- 
gotten everything—feeling better about 
life and such things. 

Here are several high spots of the pres- 
ent Grifith work. Reading from left 
right: 

The Royle Girl, having become a 
“manikin”, is being shown the bed by 
her songwriting seducer. The bed fades 
out and into the statue of Lincoln, whom 
Miss Royle holds as an ideal. ‘The in- 
cumbent seducer loses out. 

Miss Carol Dempster (the Royle Gir/) 
achieves her characterization by dint of 
much foot-and-mouth twitching. More- 
over her skirts are always two inches over 
her knees to give the acting a tone. 

Mr. Griffith actually feels the racial 
differences in America and is seriously. 
by means of portraying the “truth” as he 
sees it, trying to work for a bigger and 
better America. 

The amount of wind and energy it took 
to blow up the cyclone which destroyed 
the mean, bad men and saved the Roy/e 
Girl for the higher married life with the 
stern, Puritan Chicagoan must have come 
to nearly 5§68,098,876,008.02 cubic 
yards—or about the same amount of brass- 
blowing which the Music Critic of TH 
New Yorker attends through the con- 


cert year. 
Finally, if Mr. W. C. Fields, who has 
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an eye-opener of a part in this, sticks ww 
Mr. Griffith he will surely be fired by 
Mr. Ziegfeld as being no comedian. 


RESUMABLY to help vary the con- 

ventional movie a myopic iota of a 
molecule, Madame La Fannie Hurst, con- 
tributed a piece of prize truffle called 
“Mannequin” to a magazine called Lid- 
erty. From them Madame Hurst col- 
lected $50,000 cold cash. Since the cine- 
matic result of “Mannequin” (which 
strangely is all about a beautiful “Manne- 
quin”’) is practically one degree above the 
ordinary rubber stamp movie drama (hav- 
ing to do with “Let us have sexless jus- 
tice” and then failing to prove its point), 
the literary novice begins to suspect that 
if such effort be worth $50,000 then 
Joseph Conrad ought to bring about $.02. 
Millions will probably have read the story 
before complete novelization has set in; 
trillions will read it afterwards and all 
the moronity in the world will see it in 
the galloping daugerrotypes. Wherefore 
the fact that up to the time of his death 
twenty-six souls had read Shelley should 
have nothing to do with this argument 
and, anyone broaching it should be im- 
mediately thrown from the hall. This 
should not reflect on the acting of Miss 
Zasu Pitts, an old favorite. She is mor- 
bidly effective as the half-witted nurse 
girl. The prize affair may be seen at 
the Rivoli this week, if you are that curi- 


ous. 


IKE” at the Capitol, is a cheap- 
ened edition of an “Our Gang” 
comedy. It has been pepped up with 
the aphrodisiac of a love theme; satu- 
rated with the “Bringing Up Father” 
type of humor; and makes itself most ob- 
jectionable because it is such poor imita- 
tion of the Hal Roach spontaneous come- 
dies mentioned afore. ‘‘Womanhandled”’, 
recently at the Rivoli, is labored satire on 
the West of the Zane Grey novel. Again 
the trashy love impulse has ruined the 
sound motif underlying, and love, which 
conquers all, even gets your patience. 
“The Splendid Road” at the Rialto, is 
the Wild West Zane Grey story itself. 
5 ie 
€ 
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\t teas and dances ever present, 

Always cynical, though pleasant; 

London accent, London clothes, 

Where he comes from no one knows. 


REASONABLENESS 


For I would rather love you, sweet, and 


leaving— 

Show the world a joyous face, tho’ griev- 
ing. 

Than drive a locomotive on the New York 
Central 


Or play like Paganini on a feline entrail. 











Convenience 
in Banking 
ANY thousands of men and 


women make this Office their 
ban king connection because it makes 


all the services of a complete bank 


so conveniently accessible at the 
center of City transit facilities. 


Our depositors find it of distinct 
advantage to have available under 
one roof, in a central location, facil 
ities for meeting their every bank- 
ing, trust, investment, foreign ex- 
change and safe deposit need. 














Fifth Avenue Office 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Fifth Avenue & 44% Street 











The 


Water Tower 





\ \ VF. are told that in one of the recent 
jazz symphonies, depicting the 


American scene, the popping of corks and 
breaking of laws can be distinctly recog- 
nized, ; 

EXPOSE 
To the Editor of the Water Tower. 
| wonder if it’s widely known 
How easily your Aquazone 
Can be made up by anyone 
With any brains. Here’s how it’: 
Potassium Bicarbonate 
And Calcium .028 
Magnesium to suit your gout, 
\ fraction of a gram will do, 
*lus Sodium because it’s healthy, 
Quaffed at spas by all the wealthy. 
Plus Sodium Phosphate Hydrogen, 
Mix these, then charge with Oxygen. 
To make it look like real champagne 
Add COs, then mix again 
With water. Say, I know your bluff 
Why, anyone can make the stuff. 


T. R. BH. 


And so the idea of making your own 
drinks is spreading. It started with liquor 
and now it has reached mineral water. 
Well, it’s no wonder, considering the price 
they charge vou for it in some of the 


done pe 


clubs. 


lt only remains tor mineral waters to be 
prohibited. Then we shall all make our 


fortunes. 





tasted every table water in Eu- 
America,” Irene Bordoni con- 
fessed to this department at the Lyceum 
the other night, “I am bound to say that 
none is more delicious than Aquazone. It 
is not only so pleasant to the palate but 
exceptionally invigorating.” 

ry 
\n always warm esteem for Naughty Cin- 
derella is now turned into a fiery ad- 


miration. 


“Having 


rope and 


+ % 


+ & +} 


We have it from a reliable 
ource, that an Irishman recently threw 


(sreal news 


one of our bottles at his wife. Thus our 
tforts to introduce ourselves into the 
homes of the people are rewarded. 

- & & 


But it is on the use of Aquazone as a 
beverage that we chiefly recommend it. 
Order it by the bottle or the case from the 
grocer, druggist, headwaiter or 
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HAT the crack polo team otf 
Squadron A fell before the Yale 
Varsity three in the Squadron A 
Armory last Saturday by a score of 12 to 
5 is no reflection upon the Squadron’s 


horsemanship. In fact, although the feat 
is by no means unparalleled, 12 to 5 
losses against Yale are more or less some- 
thing to brag about this year; the Yale’s 
team is excellent. Besides, the Squadron 
used new mounts, a condition which 
added nothing to their effectiveness. In- 
cidentally, the customary vividness of 
Squadron fetes was decidedly dulled by 
the bitter cold of the Armory which re- 
duced the gathering to one of turned up 
collars and frigid silence. 

You must add to your list of siege gun 
Mr. Guest, No. 2 on the Blue Varsity. 
The way that young man maltreated the 
ball was a crime and the Squadron co- 
horts, who came to cheer for their own 
team, finding little opportunity to exercise 
their lungs, generously paid tribute to his 
mighty mallet, which accounted for half 
of the goals scored by the Elis. 


Fe ssppang Tournament has been 
going on in the Whitehall Building. 

We ought to have more places like the 
top of the Whitehall Building; more 
squash courts where the tired business man 
can rid himself of that tired feeling by a 
half hour’s workout a dav and capture 
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AT SQUADRON , A’ 
ARMORY 


vor BULL 


again the ideal that inspired him in his 
younger days of making an Apollo of his 
body. It would do your soul good to 
see the number of men of advanced years 
who are regaining it at the Whitehall 
Club under the eye of Otto Panzer. 

We suggest to Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. that here is a field worthy of his 
attention. As an ardent advocate of squash, 
one who paid out $13,000 to build the 
Whitehall court, played an exhibition 
match himself to dedicate it and is listed 
is a member of the club team, he can 
well appreciate the worthiness of the 
cause, 

The Whitehall team does not rate high 
in the Metropolitan Class C league. Not 
that it matters in the least. What does 
matter is that there are lots of men in 
the of whom Bradstreet 
would be willing to recommend for any 
amount of credit you might want to ex- 
tend them, who are getting in half an 
hour of fun and the kind of wholesome 
exercise that Bishop Manning holds is 
pleasing to God, which would be denied 
to them save for the accessibility of the 
Whitehall court during luncheon hour. 

Merely as a matter of record, the 
Whitehall Club came within an inch of 
defeating the strong, veteran Gramercy 
Park Squash Club last Friday. Mr. Walter 
Beinecke had the match won for White- 
hall he first game from 


Street, some 


when took the 


A,LET’ 
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John A. Rauh and led at g-4 in the third 
game, but his racquet control faltered at 
this point and Whitehall suffered its 
eighth successive defeat. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., so Mr. 
Panzer tells me, is very likely to return 
to the line up when the team plays 
the New York A. C. Don’t be surprised 
then, if the club’s losing streak ends and 
also if Mr. Rockefeller is rewarded with 
promotion to Class B at the end of the 
season, 


OU may have been too breathless 

to take note, but your cardiac pump 
ought to be hitting on extra cylinders 
over the way the college boys from Yale, 
Harvard, Williams and Boston College 
have been standing up against the outfits 
from hockeyland across the border. The 
University of Toronto has stood out by 
the head and shoulders of Mr. Trottier 
over the whole lot, but all the other teams 
from Canada have got into a_ hornets’, 
nest whenever they have mixed with the 
American undergraduates. 

We haven’t had a chance to see Trot- 
tier yet, but they tell us that this To- 
ronto iceman is a Hobey Baker in the 
making. Of splendid physique, supported 
by strong, untiring legs, Trottier is a 
Mercury on skates and a master of the 
poke check and the dribble. We want 
to see him, Mr. Rickard. 

Princeton is the Big Three champion 
of football but it looks as though the 
hockey honors will go to Yale or Har- 
vard. However, don’t take any liberties 
with the Tiger. Yale took the measure 
of McGill after Harvard had lost to the 
Canadians in a long overtime game, but 
the Cambridge boys held Toronto score- 
less for fifty-three minutes and twenty- 
nine seconds and have been coming along 
stronger every game. We think Ned 
Bigelow has done wonders with a team 
that didn’t seem to be headed any fur- 
ther than the Harvard football team at 
the start of the season.—A. D. 


* 
OH TEACHER! 
Creature of green seductive eyes, 
Hero of sixty passionate tours, 
I wish I knew the hows and whys 
Of your unparalleled amours. 


I know a lady far from old, 
As soft as silk and sweet as myrrh, 
Who says my wooing leaves her cold, 
My passion makes no dent in her. 


Now if I but possessed your rare 
Disdainful immobility ; 

Your slow insinuating stare, 
Your ugly Elinor Glynnity, 





| bet I'd bring her to submission, 

And undermine her social sense, 
Eliminate her inhibition 

\nd tempt her off the backyard fence. 
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SAUCES 


i bo supreme triumph of the French 
Cuisine consists in its sauces.” 


A perfect sauce depends upon the proper 
liason of its ingredients. 

And you will find the chef at MAYFAIR 
HOUSE to be a past master in this branch 


of the culinary art. 


His sauces are whispered coalitions of 
diverse flavors that speak as one—an har- 
monious blending of culinary secrets with 
the secret of knowing how! 


Edward H. Crandall 


LUNCHEON WITH MUSIC ~ DANCING WITH DINNER 


HMaytoir Bouse, 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 





“Bennie’s chauffeur’s a champion at get- 
ting tickets.” 

“Poor Bennie. 
in fines.” 

“Not at all. 
worry and time. 
when they’re hard to get. 
Bascom’s just above 


Must cost him a fortune 


It saves him lots of money, 
I mean theatre tickets, 
Bennie’s man 
44th, you 


knows. 





And branches at The Biltmore, Ambassador, 
Astor, Plaza, Park Lane, Commodore, Bel- 
mont, Imperial and Murray Hill 
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i Continuous Dancing, Gypsy Chorus | 
Hil 7-30 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


iy 301 WEST 46TH STREET 
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or made to order for Masquerade, Fancy Dress, 
and Amateur Show. We furnish the costumes to 
almost every Broadway show. Official costumers 


Beaux Arts Ball. 
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UITE apart from the more or 
less serious business of interior 
decoration, Mr. Frankl of the 
Frankl Galleries at 4 East 
Forty-eighth Street, manages to amuse 
himself highly by the creation of high- 
ly modernistic ventures in the unim- 


portant details of the household. One 
of these is his lurid wastebaskets, of 
which he explains, “everything that is 
ordinarily put in the inside of a waste- 
basket is put on the outside.” THE 
New YorKER covers—for which ad- 
vertisement, many thanks—feature 
prominently in the hodgepodge scrap- 
book effect. The insides, be it known, 
are of tin, in a color to harmonize 
somehow with the general color 
scheme of the mélée without. Mr. 
Frankl also displays, at strategic posi- 
tions around his shop, beach or garden 
umbrellas with designs in the futurist 
manner—notably one on which the 
well known panorama of New York 
makes a simple, restrained, and un- 
complicated There is also 
every species of match holder, utiliz- 
ing cowboys on prancing ponies, dickie 
birds, and strange animals of every 
description made by a combination of 
triangles—very amusing. And, for 
no reason whatsoever, you will find 
also coolie jackets of black or dark 
blue heavy cotton with white Japanese 
designs on them, to wear in dusty 
studios or workrooms in the winter- 
time and on the beaches in summer. 


design. 


T Saks-Fifth Avenue, they are 
still making a specialty of drap- 
ing turbans and cutting hats of soft 
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French felt to the individual head in 
the Parisian manner. I had thought 
that American women were too busy 
and too restless to bother about special 
fittings, even though they take but a 
very short time, and would try on sixty 
hats in the hope of finding one that 
was suitable, rather than have one 
fitted. Most of them still do, but an 
increasing number are realizing that, 
with the new haircuts, so effective in 
the evening, the hat must fit as per- 
fectly as a man’s. Otherwise, with- 
out the softening ringlets and wavy 
tresses of old, a woman has the ten- 
dency to look like the most under- 
nourished of orphan children. So the 
fitter, instead of being a temporary 
fad, will undoubtedly find greater and 
greater favor. Quite a few shops 
have taken her up, and more will un- 
doubtedly follow. 


LTHOUGH all the shops on the 

Avenue have their tongues in 
their cheeks in respect to the edict that 
the long, piratical scarf is going out 
of fashion and are still selling quanti- 
ties of them, they are gradually sup- 
planting them with the very short 
scarf, exactly one yard long, and the 
man’s square of silk for wear under 
tailored coat lapels or with sports cos- 
tumes. At Bergdorf Goodman, they 
are showing some very good looking 
silk squares, plaided in varying shades 
of the same color—blue, green, red, 
and so on. I would recommend 
guarding them against the male mem- 
bers of your family. Best & Com- 
pany, confident that the smartest 
women are getting very tired of the 
bright and flamboyant colors that are 
being shown everywhere, have brought 
out a short scarf, hemstitched at each 
end, of plain crépe de Chine in pastel 
colors. Many women have several of 
these, to harmonize with different 
costumes. 


VERY afternoon from three to 

six in the ballroom of the Plaza 
(until January 16th) Mme. Kaelred 
Benrimo is showing some models that 
she has personally imported from the 
mid-season and advanced spring col- 
lections in Paris. The outstanding 
models are Jenny’s little two-piece jer- 
sey sports frocks decorated with hand 
embroidery in the new manner; a col- 
lection of evening frocks, notably 
Chanel’s black chiffon frock with the 
low, square décolletage and the hori- 
zontal strips composing the bodice tied 
in innumerable bows down one side 
and Premet’s black chiffons with the 
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LIZABETH ARDEN'S Venetian Cleansing 

Cream, Ardena Skin Tonic and Orange 
Skin Food, which are a part of every ‘T'reat- 
ment given in the Arden Salons, should be 
the basis of your Self ‘Treatments at home 
each morning and night. 


E.LIZABETH ARDEN’S 
Venetian Toilet Preparations 
and Babani Perfumes 
are on sale at smart shops evervwhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


673 fifth Avenue, New York 


PALM BEACH: Via Misner and Beaux Arts Building 
LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
PARIS: 2 ruc de la Paix CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 


© 1926, ELIZABETH ARDEN 
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Obviously this is the picture of a young 
girl leaning over the back of an elderly 


man’s chair pinching his cheek 


“Fess up, now, Daddy, have 


you been going to a beauty par- 


lor? Your skin’s as clear as mine, 


these days!” 


“You know me better, you 
Didn’t you start me 


drinking Silver King Mineral 
Water?” 





ely ise “sy! 
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Sparkling eyes and a ruddy 
complexion or a dull, logy body 
and pasty skin? Drink water 
that’s the secret of keeping fit! 
Plenty of water, 6 to 8 glasses 
every day——-before breakfast, at 
meals and between meals. Water 
keeps your body well and your 
system free from poisons. 

City water’s flat and tasteless! 
But Silver King — natural, non- 
medicinal mineral water— spar- 
kles invitingly to the last effer- 
vescent drop! 


Silver 
King 


Sparkling Dry 


Sparkling 
Ginger Ale 


Mineral Water 





veiled décolletage,; and a number of 
unusual ensemble costumes. A great 
many of these, especially the Worth 
costumes and the Premet frocks with 
the up-in-the-front line, are in quite 
large sizes and, in cut and fabric, are 
admirably suited to the mature woman. 
She, the misunderstood creature, lost 
in the maze of girlishness that char- 
acterizes most of the smart frocks to 
be seen in our stores, might well do 
herself a favor by attending the two 
days of the sale that remain when this 
issue of THE New YorKER appears 
upon the newsstands. 


INGERIE note: The spirit of 
“One for All” in undergarments 
has reached just about its highest peak 
in Jay-Thorpe’s evening creation of 
crépe and lace, combining the best fea- 
tures of the slip, the step-in, and the 
low-backed brassiére. Any woman 
who still insists on wearing all of these 
garments under an evening dress might 
just as well get them all at once and 
in concentrated form. 


ONWIT TELLER has recently 

fitted up a Bridal Room, especial- 
ly designed and decorated for brides 
who wish to select their wedding 
gowns, bridesmaids’ frocks, and trous- 
seaux in leisure and in comfort. 


phar dispatch from Jerry, 
now improving her idle hours in 
the Palm Beach shop of Best & Com- 
pany: 

YOU WERE CRAZY WHEN YOU SAID 
METAL EVENING DRESSES ‘TARNISH 
DOWN HERE STOP IF THEY DO NOBODY 
SEEMS TO CARE BLACK 
CHIFFON MAY BE VERY SMART BUT 
NOBODY SEEMS TO WEAR IT STOP PAs- 
TEL CHIFFONS WITH LOTS OF RHINE- 
STONES ARE SO TERRIBLY CUTE THE) 
MAKE YOU SICK STOP TWO PIECE 
JUMPERS OF CREPE DE CHINE IN 
SOFT COLORS GOING LIKE HOT CAKES 
OR DAYTIME STOP COME ON DOWN 
AND DO SOME REAL WORK LOVE 

JERRY 


STOP ALSO 


HE newest thing on the drug 

store market is a thing called 
““Freshies”, pieces of tissue paper that 
have been treated with Leigh’s cold 
cream and are destined to clean a face, 
that is grimy from travelling, in the 
well known jiffy. These are quite ef- 
fective and, for a person like myself, 
who is always ruining handbags be- 
cause she forgets to screw the top of 
cold cream tubes on tight enough, very 


use ful.—L. Be 
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For the traveller ’ 
who has everything. 
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You may find gold in Florida, but 
you'll find few home conveniences 
like this folding aluminum Ironing 
Board. Fits easily into atrunk. With 
felt pad and muslin cover. Folded 
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Like Napoleon’s army, only more 
so, babies travel on their stomachs. 
This canvas covered and zinc lined 
Milk Carrier has an ice chamber in 
center and room for eight 8 oz. bot 
tles. $11. 
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Gini MWS 


Radio Pack is a hot water bag with- 
out hot water. Its effective, even heat 
lasts 12 hours. For use in Pullman 
berth, hotel room, baby’s carriage 
motoring, camping, or at home. 
$2.50. 
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This woven willow English Tea 
Basket enables travelers to erjoy 
the fresh tea they pour at home. Tea 
kettle. alcohol stove, sandwich box 
and canister for sugar and tea. Aiso 
cups, saucers, spoons, cream bottle. 
match box, and extra alcohol con- 
tainer. For 2, $48. For 4, $62. 


EWIS& 
ONGER 


45th Street and 6th Avenue 
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WHY I LIKE NEW YORK 


Because: Yesterday when standing on 
the crowded platform of a subway train 
with several other drooping specimens of 
the weaker sex, we were suddenly revived 
by the action of the guard who graciously 
asked us to step aside so he could unlock 
the platform seat, and 

Because: after we had stepped aside, 
wondering which of us would be the luck: 
person, the guard himself sat down, 

—HenriEtra Konirr 


Because: On Gay Street I saw a litth 
girl aged nine dancing the Charleston to 
amuse her little brother aged three, and 
because he in his baby carriage alternately 
wept and laughed as I also wanted to. 

—Jj. L. 
. 


Because: When three over-celebrated 
sailors went to sleep vertically in the sub- 
way, the guard woke them at Ninety-sixth 
Street with, “Here’s yer ship buddy.” 

Because, after the final curtain, the man 
on one side of me thought that “our pres- 
ent day interest in the demi-mondaine is 
but a phase from which society will re- 
cover,” while the woman on the other side 
thought the play “awfull sad, huh?” 

—CREIGHTON Pret 
a7 


Because: In the basement of all the 
hotels, one has one’s socks polished for 
he same dime.— BERNARD AGosTINI 


Because: They say the subways run al] 
night, and because one can usuaiiy afford 
a taxi and never uses the underground 
anyway!—Noe1. Scorr 





Because: A few nights ago | saw a 
woman eagerly waving a red electric lan- 
tern from the window of an expensive 
apartment near Riverside Drive. 

And because a few seconds later the 
searchlight of some big boat moving down 
the river swept again and again across the 
apartment house in answer. 

And also decause 11] never know who 
waved, or who answered.—Don SLawson 


Because: A while ago | saw outside 
Loew’s Times Square Theatre, two 
placards, the first admonishing you to “Go 
Straight, with Owen Moore”, the second 

eagerly inviting you to enter “Com- 
promise, with Irene Rich”. 

~LAWRENCE Paquin 


Because: Though gas is no_ longer 
twelve cents a gallon, at least the speed 
mit is more than seven miles an hour. 


-R. H. 




















SHOES AND STOCKINGS 


There’s a cavern in the mountain where the old men mect 
(Hammer, hammer, hammer .. . 

Hammer, hammer, hammer .. .) 

They make gold slippers for my lady’s feet 
(Hammer, hammer, hammer... 

Hammer, hammer, hammer .. .) 

My lady is marrying her own true knight, 
White her gown, and her veil is white, 

But she must have slippers on her dainty feet. 
Hammer, hammer hammer .. . 

Hammer. 


There's a cottage by the river where the Old wives mect 
(Chatter, chatter, chatter... 
Chatter, chatter, chatter .. .) 





They weave gold stockings for my lady's feet 
(Chatter, chatter, chatter .. . 

Chatter, chatter, chatter . . .) 

My lady is going to her own true man, 

Youth to youth, since the world began, 

But she must have stockings on her dainty feet. 
Chatter, chatter, chatter . 
Chatter, 





Adorable Verses by A. A. Milne 
Fascinating Drawings by E. H. Shepard 


Reprinted from 


“WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG” 
By permission of E. P. Dutton & Co. 


SHOECRAFT 


714 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between {5“and 56" Streets 
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ND so they are going to make 
all the night clubs in town 


close at three o’clock! Well, 
well. Back in the days when the Club 
Royal took advantage of a quirk in the 
law that allowed places east of Fifth 
Avenue to remain open as late as they 
liked, I seem to recall that other places 
required only that you be within their 
portals before the official closing hour. 
After all, you can’t put people out once 
they are in, can you? And there is 
some technicality about the patrons 
not being allowed to dance, but there 
is no law against entertainment. 
Whatever it is, you are in good hands. 
What the all-night cabaret owners 
don’t know about legal dodges, 
through their rich experience, simply 
isn’t worth knowing. 


Cleanliness 
Demands It 


Your good taste revolts at 

the sight and smell of dead 
stubs and other smokers’ refuse. 
Cleanlinessdemandsnon-tipping 
Smokador-the Ashless Ashstand 
—the servant of cleanliness and 
fire preventer. All debris goes 
down the tube to the air-tight 
base, there to be smothered and 
left for convenient disposal. No 
smoke or fumes escape. Snuffer 
Clips hold cigars and cigarettes. 
Colors: dark bronze, mahogany, 
olive green, willow green. $10.50 
delivered east of the Mississippi; 
$11.00 west. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, order direct. Avoid 
imitations. Address Dep’t F. 


SMOKADOR MEFG.CO.INC, 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 


SMOKADOR 


Copyright 1925 Smokador Mfg. Co Inc. 
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EXAS GUINAN, chastened and 
refined by her recent contact 
with the sunshine and light of Florida, 
is back in town, this time as the owner 








By she Auther and impresario of the Three Hundred 
of Club at 151 West Fifty-fourth Street. 
“Spinster I arrived there at one o’clock recently, 


of this Parish’’ just in time to see the indomitable lady, 
perched precariously on the back of a 
chair, watching the “adorable kids” 
come on—all of them seeming some- 
| what bewildered by the fact that one 


| table was vacant and that the floor at 


mT AA | 








rama ee 
W. B. Maxwell’s 
|the Three Hundred Club could con- 


New Novel 
tain at least eight floors the size of the 


F E R N A N D E ‘one at the Del Fey, with plenty of 


mie room left over for a special table for 
Uhe story of a fascinating woman, the base of | 


: rg . Jimmie Walker. 
a strange triangle. ‘‘She isMr. Maxwell’smost | ~ . ‘ 
subtle creation.” —The Outlook (London). Despite the fact that the mention of 


the word “cops” sent tibl 
$2.00 at all booksellers eg. * cops” sent perceptible 


‘shivers down the back of the hostess, 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


|it must be remembered that the last 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York | ‘aid by the Federal authorities on the 

ann _ _ «|: zDel:« Fey was not without its humor. 
| There was the waiter, for instance, 


PURUIOUIENIENIENIEWIEWIEWS | Who escaped a summons by joining the 
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BLES 
FOR TWO 


orchestra for the time being. And the 
burly cop, who was comfortably en- 
sconced in the bar in the rear having 
a little nip of Scotch when the raiding 
party entered, and who found no exit 
available. Nothing daunted, he is re- 
puted to have shed his hat, coat, and 
night stick, donned an apron, and as- 
siduously fried eggs until the last of 
his colleagues had passed through. 

To return to the new quarters—at 
first, the place seemed a little too de- 
corous for Miss Guinan, but this feel- 
ing of mine promptly vanished when 
her revue ended in a vigorous snowball 
fight between the patrons and the en- 
tertainers, and the head waiter began 
putting tables out on the dance floor. 
Sunday evenings, you will be glad to 
know, the club is open for dinner, and 
I intend to go there, if only for the 


great satisfaction of attending a 
Guinan cabaret without a _ couvert 
charge. 


OBERT of the Elysée has opened 

the restaurant I heralded some 
time ago at 33 West Fifty-fifth Street, 
and the gourmets of the town may just 
get out and dance a little cancan 
around the streets in celebration of the 
fact that superb French cooking is 
rampant there. In case anything else 
interests you, the decorations, which 
were done by the gentleman who deco- 
rated the Crillon, are in apple green 
flecked with gold and mauve. But the 
main attraction is the food, which is 
presented to you with loving care and 
the greatest pride by practically the en- 
tire staff. I fully expected the chef 
to emerge beaming to find out how I 
was getting along, but he was probably 
too busy. In spite of this lamentable 
oversight, however, I managed to have 
one of the most delightful dinners I 
have had in many a long day. 


REAT excitement seems to be 

registered by many, over the way 
cabaret owners are trying to create the 
impression of simple pleasures. New 
York really is just a great big village 
after all! The County Fair is already 
known for its rustic tone; the Circus, 
at 160 West Fourth, is featuring hot 
dog stands and rural circus atmosphere 
in general; and Bob Murphy’s, at 
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Fiftieth and Seventh Avenue, serves 
ham and eggs from the frying pan 
in the manner of Coffee Dan. (This 
is almost a lyric, but no matter.) I 
still think that the best suggestion of 
this sort was made long ago by John 
McMullin of Vanity Fair, when he 
extolled the possibilities of a glorified 
dog wagon in the night club district 


5 
as the last stop for late revellers. 


EWS from the front: The 
Tally-Ho Restaurant, in its new 
quarters at 18 West Fifty-sixth Street, 
is serving as good a lunch and dinner 





as of old, and has managed to create 
artificially, with some success, the at- | 
mosphere of the genuine old stable | 
where its quarters used to be... . 
Charlie Journal has introduced Carl 
Randall, that nimblest of dancers, 
with Jackie Hurlbutt, as entertainers 
at the Montmartre. . . . With the de- 
parture of Bennett and Reardon for 
Miami, Carl Hyson and Peggy Harris, 
direct from thousands of triumphs in 
London, are appearing at the Lido. . 

I have already received seven an- 
nouncements of gala openings on the 
part of night clubs closed around the 
first of the year, who didn’t even have 
the decency to change their address or 
to cut a new entrance through to the 
street. . . . Those who have friends 
belonging to the Club Chantée should 
insist upon being taken there, for it is 
one of the most informal and charm- 
ing night clubs in town... . And the 
Regent Club, recently opened at 42 
East Fifty-first Street, is acquiring 
members hand over fist, despite the 
membership fee of one hundred dol- 
lars, for a place run on the order of 


the Embassy Club. 


UST in the interest of novelty, so- 
ciety is pouring its shekels into the 
laps of Jack Buchanan, Gertrude 
Lawrence, and Beatrice Lillie during 
their limited engagement at Charlot’s 
Rendezvous at 121 West Forty-fifth 
Street. This British triumverate, de- 
spite the introduction of several new 
and amusing songs, seems just a little 
ill at ease and a trifle bored with the 
proceedings. Personally, I should 
infinitely prefer seeing it on the stage, 
but it takes all kinds of people to make 

a five-dollar couvert charge. 
-—Lipstick 

» 





Our janitor is not my warmest friend 
If truth be told; | 
Though others may his better self defend, | 
He leaves me cold. | 





It is the foot that wears a slip- 
per by I. Miller that draws the 


second glance of admiration! 


I. MILLER 
Beautiful Shoes 


FIFTH AVENUE at 46th STREET 
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as 
Questions I 


am asked! 


What about wall finishes? 

Would you use Chintz in a living 
room? 

What can we do with our pictures? 

What can we use for bed spreads? 

Is it permitted to use English 
furniture with Spanish? 

Where can we use peasant furni- 
ture? 

First known piece of Chintz? 
Joseph’s coat of many colors! 

cw 


Oo. 


These represent a few of the questions asked 
during my recent course of lectures given at 
Vassar College and the U. of Texas. Before the 
annual meeting of the Federation of Women's 
Clubs; at the home of Mrs. Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick, in Chicago, and Women's Clubs 
all over the country. 


Telephone applications are now being 
received for my Lenten Classes. 
Phone Plaza 7648 


Edith Douglas Deane 


DECORATOR OF HOMES 


507 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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HE linens of the trousseau 
are permanent evidence 
of the good taste of the bride. 


Mosse offers expert guidance 

based on first hand knowledge 

of the entire industry, and a 

long experience in the solution 
, of the individual problem. 


In the Annual January Sale 
are all the linens needed for 
the trousseau at very sub- 
stantial reductions, 








MOSSE 


INC ORPORATED 


750 FIFTH AVE 


LINENS 
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Cheb finaclor 


200 W. 51st St. 
it Seventh Ave. 


The place to go after 
the theatre, where, | 
as the New Yorker | 
so aptly puts it, the 
“smartest people in 
town gather” night- 
ly to applaud 


Marjorie Moss and 


Georges Fontana 
In Their Inimitable 


“El Tango Tragico” 


| Supported by a cast of eighteen 
and augmented orchestra. The 
finest performance of its kind 
ever presented in America! 


a 
IMPORTANT: Please clip these tele- 
| phone numbers—Club Mirador is in- 


correctly listed in the latest directory. 


Circle 5106 - 4983 














Reminiscent of 


WALNUTS 


AND 


WINE 


LAND of genial days when the 
pleasant serving of appetising and 
substantial food was customary 


Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, and 
and Dinner a la carte 


Special Dinner, $1.50 


The Tatly-Ho 


18 West 56th Street 
New York 











(From Friday, 


January 15, t 
Friday, January 22, 


inclusiy 


THE THEATRE 


MERCHANT OF VENICE—The second Shake- 
spearian production of the season by th« 
Hampden-Barrymore company. HaAmPpeEN’s, 
B’way and 64. 

YOUNG WOODLEY—tThe pangs and raptures 
of adolescent love, earnestly and rever- 
ently told. Glenn Hunter in a fine por 
trayal. Betmont, 48, E. of B’way. 


rTHE GREEN HAT—A romantic play mad 
from the romantic novel, with Katharine 
Cornell as the last of the mad, mad 
Marches. Broapuurst, 44, W. of Bway 


THE VORTEX—Noel Coward’s theatrically ef- 
fective play about decadent Albion. Henry 
MILLER’s, 43, E. of B’way. 

THE DYBBUK—The best and most civilized 
entertainment now to be found in the city’s 
theatres. NEIGHBORHOOD PLayuHousE, 466 
Grand Street. 

CRAIG’S WIFE—An intelligent drama _ by 
George Kelly. Morosco, 45, W. of B’way. 

HAMLET—The | strangely effective _ plain 
clothes version, with Basil Sydney. Hecx 
SCHER THEATRE, § Ave. and 104. 

ANDROCLES AND THE LION—The Theatre 
Guild presents the second item in its Shaw 
season. The play is still excellent stag: 
stuff. Kraw, 45, W. of B’way. 

ARMS AND THE MAN—Lynn Fontanne an 
Alfred Lunt, superb in their comedy sens: 
in a Shaw play that is beginning to seem 
1 bit labored for this day and age. Gas 
RICK, 35, E. of B’way. 

EASY COME EASY GO—A farce by Owen 
Davis, generally hilarious, with captivatin; 
performances by Otte Kruger and Victor 
Moore. Bittmore, 47, W. of Bway. 

IS ZAT SO?—tThe celebrated comedy in Ameri- 
can, with James Gleason and Robert Arm- 
strong as the prize-fight boys who spend the 
First, Second and Third acts in a Fifth 
Avenue mansion. CENTRAL, B’way and 47 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—George S. 
Kaufman’s play about a dairy Lochinvar, 
Gregory Kelly, who rushes in and out where 
other theatrical angels fear to tread. Lone- 
ACRE, 49, W. of B’way. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—George Jessel in a ho- 
kum comedy-drama, frequently effective. 
about the Jewish boy torn between the de- 
sire to mammy-sing and a family cantor 
tradition. Cort, 48, E. of B’way. 

TWELVE MILES OUT—A noisy and enter 
taining melodrama, having to do with boot- 
leggers, hi-jackers, and much piracy on th 
high seas. Pravuouse, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE PATSY—A fresh, amusing comedy, cut 
to a kind of “The First Year” pattern. 
Claiborne Foster gives an appealing per- 
formance. Bootn, 45, W. of Bway. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Ina Claire, 
Roland Young and A. E. Matthews in a 
diverting with an English 
drawing-room veneer, by Frederick Lons- 
dale. Futrton, 46, W. of B’way. 

NAUGHTY CINDERELLA—The captivatin; 
Irene Bordoni in a typical French farce 
Lycrum, 45, E. of Bway. 

MERCHANTS OF GLORY—A French “What 
Price Our Heroic Dead” play. Interesting, 
though a bit carelessly written and played. 
Guitp, 52, W. of B’way. 

TIP TOES—A new musical comedy, with an 
excellent score by George Gershwin, a poor 
book, and Queenie Smith, Allen Kearns, 
Andrew Tombs, and Harry Watson, Jr., 


crook-comedy, 
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... "GOINGS ON. 


THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


is principals. Liberry, 42, W. of Bwa 

\RTISTS AND MODELS—A tast-moving 1 
vue, full of beauty and comedy, with Phil 
Baker and the Gertrude Hoffmann Girls. 
WinTeER GarveN, Bway and 5o. 

BY THE WAY—A bright and entertaining Eng- 
lish revue, with Jack Hulbert and Cicely 
Courtneidge. Gaiety, B’way and 46. 

MERRY MERRY—A nice musical play, with 
eight inspired chorus girls and Marie Saxon 
a young principal who will be widely dis 
covered in years to come. VANDERBILT, 4% 
E. of B’way. 

SUNNY—Mr. Dillingham’s lavish musical play, 
with Marilyn Miller and Jack Donahue at 
the head of a really pretentious cast. Nev 
AMSTERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—The best of the 
new-style musical plays, with a real book, 
a gorgeous and stirring score, and Dennis 
King as Villon—it’s the “If I Were King” 


that was. Casino, B’way and 39. 
CHARLOT’S REVUE—Beatrice Lillie, Jack 
Buchanan and Gertrude Lawrence, ex 


tremely gifted players, in an English revuc 
not so gifted. Srtwyn, 42, W. of B’way 

THE STUDENT PRINCE—The musical ver- 
sion of “Old Heidelberg”, maudlin, lusty 
and entertaining. AmeBassapor, 48, W. of 
B’way. 

PRINCESS FLAVIA—Fashioned from “Th¢ 
Prisoner of Zenda”, with stirring choruses 
and spectacles. CrnTurRY, Cent. Pk. W 
and 62. 

MAYFLOWERS—A sweet, genteel musical play 
with Joseph Santley and Ivy Sawyer. For 
REST, 48, W. of B’way. 

\ NIGHT IN PARIS—Reviewed in this issu 
Casino bE Paris, atop the Century, Cent 


Pk. W. and 62. 


NO, NO, NANETTE—A splendid musical 
comedy, with real humor and the most 
popular score in town. Gtose, B’way and 
46 


THE COCOANUTS—The Marx Brothers in 
grand entertainment devised by George S 
Kaufman (words) and Irving Berlin (mu 
sic). Lyric, 42, W. of Bway. 

DEAREST ENEMY—A musical play having t 
do with revolutionary days, nicely mounted 

with Helen Ford and Charles 

KNICKERBOCKER, B’way and 38 


ind sung, 
Purcell. 
OPENINGS OF NOTE 
\IAGDA—Suderman’s play, with Bertha Kalic! 
starred. Maxine Extiott, 79 E. of B’way 
Mon., Jan. 18. 


SWEETHEART TIME—A new musical play 
based on “Wever Say Die”, with Eddi 
Buzzell, Mary Milburn. Imperiar, 45 W 
of B’way., Tues., Jan. 19. 

THE MAKROPOULOS SECRET—A comeds 
by Karel Capek, with Helen Menken 
starred. Cuartes Hopkins THEATRE, 40 


E. of B’way, Tues., Jan. 19. 
(Dates of openings should be verified because of 
frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THE THEATRE 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, §1 and Park Ave. 
Larry Siry’s orchestra for dancing, an 
Cynthia Perot and Elliott Taylor for ente: 
tainment. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3.—Bohemia with an uptow 
flair. Midnight entertainment. 

BILTMORE, 43 and Mad. Ave.—The Roget 
Wolfe Kahn orchestra, the spacious floor 
and the absence of couvert charges are the 
inducements. 

CHARLOT’S RENDEZVOUS, 12: W. 45 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


Beatrice Lillie, Gertrude Lawrence, and 
Jack Buchanan in a limited engagement. 

CHEZ FYSHER, 63 Cent. Pk. W.—Intimate 
Parisian revue in colorful surroundings. 

CLUB CARAVAN, 135 W. 3.—Following the 
rowdy spirit of the old Dey Fey. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Carl Hyson and 
Peggy Harris are the new dancers at this 
leader of smart night clubs. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51.—Moss and Fon- 
tana still attracting high class audiences. 
CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50.—Carl 
Randall and Jackie Hurlbutt supplementing 
the personal popularity of the proprietor, 

Charlie Journal. 

CLUB RICHMAN, 157 W. 56.—Haphazard 
and humorous Broadway entertainment with 
Harry Richman. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9.—A jaunty Village 
rendezvous, with rustic orchestra. 

KATINKA, 109 W. 49.—Russian informality, 
with spontaneous bursts of entertainment. 

TEXAS GUINAN’S THREE HUNDRED 
CLUB, 151 W. 54.—Reviewed on page 34 
of this issue. 

VILLA VENICE, 10 E. 60.—Aristocracy of 


decoration and clientele. No entertainment. 


MOTION PICTURES 


BEN HUR—Grand spectacular melodrama done 
from the overworked novel of General Lew 
Wallace. At the Georce M. Conan. 

THE BIG PARADE—War, war, war, made 
romantic and_ highly Laurence 
Stallings’s writing, and King Vidor’s di- 
rection. At the Asror. 

LADY WINDERMERE’S 
bitsch’s_ transfilming of Oscar Wilde’s 
mother-love story. Brilliantly tragic and 
witty by turns. At the Cameo, beginning 
Sun., Jan. 17. 

MERRY-GO-ROUND—A colorful 
dramatic circus life, trenchantly done. Re- 
vived by the International Film Guild. At 
the Cenrrar, Sun., Jan. 17. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA—Lon 
Chaney’s claim to horrific fame. At the 
Cameo, Fri., Sat., Jan. 15, 16. 

THE SEA-BEAST—John Barrymore in a pic- 
turization of Herman Melville’s “Moby 
Dick”, Opening at WarNER’s, Sat., Jan. 16. 


MUSIC 


RECITALS—Etsnuco Trio. AfOLtIAN 
Fri. Eve., Jan. 15. Schubert’s 
music played by three (possibly more) fine 
artists. 

Maria KurenkKo. CARNEGIE HALL, Sat. Aft., 
Jan. 16. Debut here in person of a Russian 
soprano whom you may have heard on the 


comic by 


FAN—Herr  Lu- 


picture of 


HAtt, 


chamber 


air. 
Pasito Casats. Town Hatt, Sun. Aft., Jan. 
17. The standard ’cellist. 
CARNEGIE 
Two gifted 


JosErF AND Rosina’ LuHEVINNE. 
Harri, Sun. Eve., Jan. 17. 
pianists, playing as man and wife. 

Mieczystaw Munz. Carnecie Harr, Mon. 
Eve., Jan. 18. Easier to hear than to spell, 
this young pianist. 

New York Trio. Arot1an Hatt, Mon. Eve., 
Jan. 18. Good chamber music. 

FLoNzALEY QuarTeT. AEOLIAN Hatt, Tues. 
Eve., Jan. 19. And more good chamber 
music. 

CuHIcKERING HALL, 

Last chance to hear 


Ernst Von DouNanyl. 
Thurs. Eve., Jan. 21. 
this interesting artist. 

Agouian Hatt, Fri. 


Epna KELLoaaG, Eve., 


Jan. 22. A charming soprano with an or- 
iginal program. 

MOSCOW ART £=‘THEATRE MUSICAL 
STUDIO. Jotson’s, §9 and 7 Ave. Car- 
MENCITA AND THE Soipier, Mon., Tues., 
Fri., Sat. Mat., and Sat. Eve.; Lysisrrata, 
Wed., Thurs., and Fri. 

ORCHESTRAS—Puituarmonic, Toscanini con- 
ducting. CarneGcie Ha xt, Fri. Aft., Jan. 
15; Sun. Aft., Jan. 17; Thurs. Eve., Jan. 
21; Fri. Aft., Jan. 22. Mecca Temp te, 
Sat. Eve., Jan. 16 (Italian Welfare League 
benefit). 

New York Sympuony, Goossens conducting. 
CarneGiE Hatt, Fri. Eve., Jan. 15. Mecca 
Temp te, Sun. Aft., Jan. 17. 

CLEVELAND, Sokoloff conducting. 
Hai, Tues. Eve., Jan. 19. 

METROPOLITAN MustEum—5 Ave. and 82 St. 
Sat., Jan. 16. A symphony concert amid 
unusual surroundings. 


ART 
QUINN COLLECTION—Art. Center, 65 E. 
56. Ninety-two pictures of the moderns, 
mainly French with some early Americans. 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT — Metropo.titan 
Museum oF Art, 84 and § Ave. Repre- 
sentative showing of the American painter. 
BERTRAM HARTMAN—Montross GALLERY, 
26 E. 56. Good water colors of a consci- 
entious painter who is coming along rapidly. 
MINIATURISTS—Macsetu Gattery, 15 E. 
57. Annual show of an American society, 
including babies, fruit and landscapes. 
NEW SOCIETY—ANpeErRson GALLERIES, Park 
and 59. Seventh annual show of the Kroll, 
Lawson, Lie, Young, Speicher group, served 
with tea and frock coats. January. 
MARIN—ALFRED StT!kGLiTz, Room 303 ANDER- 
son GALLeries, Park Ave. and 59. Com- 
prehensive showing of one of the world’s 
best water colorists. Also Stieglitz. 
WHITNEY CLUB—14 W. 8. Water colors by 


members of this club. 


SPORTS 

ICE HOCKEY—Map. Se. GarpEen, So and 8 
Ave. INTERCOLLEGIATE-YALE Vs. PRINCE- 
TON, Sat., Jan. 16, 8:30 p.m. 

AmaATEUR—N. Y. A. C. vs. PERE MArQueTTEe 
and KNICKERBOCKER vs. St. Nicks, Sun., 
Jan. 17, 8:30 p.m. 
PROFESSIONAL—NEW YorK Vs. 

Tues., Jan. 19, 8:30 p.m. 

SKATING—Mabp. Soa. GarvEN, $0 and 8 Ave. 
Met. championships, Fri., Jan. 15, 8:00 
p-m. and continuing nightly until Mon., 
Jan. 18 when Clas Thunberg, World’s 
Champion, and Joe Moore meet. 

SQUASH TENNIS—Wuirenatt Bxipa., Bat- 

tery Place. Final Whitehall tourney, Sat., 

Jan. 16, 12:30 p.m. 

ATEUR BOXING—Map. So. GarpdENn, 59 

and 8 Ave. A. A. U. bouts well worth 

watching, Wed., Jan. 20 and Thurs., Jan. 

21, 8 p.m. 


OTHER EVENTS 
AUTOMOBILE SHOW—Granpb CENTRAI 
Pavace, Fri., Jan. 15 and Sat., Jan. 16 
from I0 am. to 10:30 p.m.—Last two 
days of temptation for the automobile fan- 


CARNEGIE 





PITTSBURGH, 


AN 


= 


cier. 

CORNELIUS VANDERBILT MANSION—S 
Ave. and 57 St. Open to the public Fri., 
Jan. 15, and Sat., Jan. 16. 

MOTOR BOAT SHOW—Granvd 
PaLtace—21st Annual Chance to 
you are going to buy that trim 70-Footer. 
Opens Fri., Jan. 22. 


CENTRAI 
pretend 
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A Man Is Known by the 
Car He Keeps 


In the old days men were rated by the 


homes in which they lived 

and few but their friends saw them. 
Today, men are rated by the cars they 
drive 

and everybody sees them— 


} 
| 
| for the car is mobile and the home is 
not. 

| 


To own a Packard is an evidence of dis- 
criminating taste. 
| Woman, with her observing eye, has 
| known this for twenty-five years. 
And woman, proverbial for her greater 
thrift, will insist upon the family motor 
car being a Packard once she learns 
that the Packard Six costs less to own, 
| operate and maintain than the ordinary 
car the family has been buying every 
year or two. 
The price of the Packard Six Sedan is 
$2834.06 Delivered complete. 


ow 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 
Grand Concourse at 184th Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 
Dealer 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Ave. New York 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 














——— ns 
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THIS AND THAT 


An Intimate Directory of Miscellaneous Shops and Specialties 








Antiques 


Children’s Things 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 709 Lexington Ave., Regent, 3448. 








Arts and Crafts 





ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 


by buying handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- | 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 
gifts. 


Bestcrafts-Skylight ep 
7 East 39th St., N. Y. 


MINIATURES 
Your favorite photograph, painted in water color, 
on ivory. Inquiries given prompt attention 
Edward Hauser, 15 East 26th Street, N. Y. 





City 








Auction Bridge 


ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any ee Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
HEPARD'S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. Sache St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 


FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS 
by R. F. Foster. The latest theories of Bidding and 
Play explained by the well-known authority. Illus- 
trated. $2.00—Dodd, Mead & Co. 











MISS L. BROGAN, 27 East 54th St., New York. 
Tel. Plaza 7280. Exceptionally attractive infants’ & 
children’s clothes, negligees & boudoir accessories. 
Palm Beach. New Orleans 











Cleaners and Dyers 





ANNOUNCING the inauguration of a Cleaning & 
Dyeing establishment where each order is executed 
only after the keenest analysis of the conditions of the 
garment and of the desired results—and where the in- 
dividual attention of a master hand is an inseparable 
part of the service rendered. 
Leo Bennett, Inc., 
720 Madison Ave., Rhinelander 7277 








Drugs and Perfumes 





A QUAINT LITTLE, DRUGSHOP, in the heart of 
theatrical district, sp@cializing in prescription work, 
finest of perfumes, theatrical make-up, etc. Hotel 
Knic kerboc ker Pharmacy, 126 W. 45 St., Bryant 4064 








Flesh Reduction 


Lackawanna 1936-1986 128 West 34th 
ANA DE — 


(Opposite Macy 
REMODELING RE JUVENATING 
Be Young 





St. 


REDUCING 
_L ook Young 








Bags and Novelties 





Footwear 





IRENE PENN-BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
562 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56 Sts. Tel. Plaza 4987 








Beauty Culture 





ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street (Near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 


Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘‘Pac Vetable”’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 

517 Madison Avenue Phone 4974 Plaza 


“COMPETING WITH YOUTH’’—This booklet 
tells how age lines are removed, sag lifted and the fa- 
cial expression made youthful. No cutting or peeling. 
Sent on request. Dr. Robinson, 1440 Broadway. 


FRESHEN UP WITH FRESHIES. Freshiesare Book- 
lets of Crepe Tissue treated with cleansing cream; 
to be carried with you. They provide the daintiest 
method of removing soil from business, travel and 
sports. IDEAL FOR GIFTS. Handbag size, soft en- 
velope, 50c. Attractive Metal Boxes for Boudoir, 
Suitcase, and Automobile $1.00 
The Freshie Company, 433 Fourth Avenue N. Y. 

















Books 


PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 21 East 61st Street 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 





Telephone Regent 8267 


CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 








Furs 





Beautiful Fur Coats from $60. 
Slightly used samples sacrificed. 
Fur Jacquettes $35. Fur Scarfs $12. 
Sydell Benson, 20 West 48th St., N. Y 








Gifts 


UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual! craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
from our own studios. 

Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village 

ALICE HILL, 15 WEST 51ST ST. 
Distinctive gifts. Quaint things of the past, 
things of the present; Handcraft, Toys, 
Novelties. 








smart 
French 








Golf School 


EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 











Gowns and Sports Wear 





ATKINS 30 West 57th Street (7th floor) 

Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns for Afternoon, Eve- 

ning and Sports Wear. Specializing in Youthful lines. 
Complete Outfit for Southern Wear for $750. 





Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 Fifth Ave. 


One of the Most Interesting Bookshops in New York. 
Catalogs 
Chelsea 5670 


Choice Stock of Rare, Old and New Books. 
free. Open Evenings. 





AU BOUDOIR, Inc. 
Just arrived from Paris a special collection of Evening 
Dresses, and Sports Clothes for the South. 


26 East 54th Street. Plaza o1r2t 





Gowns, Made to Order 





DOUCETTE MODELS. 158 West 44th Street 
“Do say” Snappy Styles Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models. 








Hats 





ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions. 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 








Health Service 





Health and strength restored, fat reduced, 
quickly, throug th Chiropractic He ¥ Service. Fees 
moderate. Consultation free. 2 years’ practice. 


Dr. Sauchelli 47 W. 43rd St. V’bilt 2218 
SULPHUR VAPOR BATH and M: ASS. AGE 

A Hot Sulphur ‘Sp ring’s Treatment right in Ne rk. 
Invigorating Rejuvenating, Health- Producit 

52 W. 56th St. The Sulphume Instits ite. Circle ine 

















Ladies’ Tailors 








D. VELTRY, 425 Fifth Ave. (opp. Lord & Taylor 
Wraps, Coats, Suits, Dresses & Riding Habits made 
to order. Furs new & remodeled. Mail Orders. A\l- 
iowance at mention of TH& New YorKer. Cal. 7111. 





makes a suit for $65 
Quality 


J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., 

which cannot be duplicated under $125. 

and material faultless in make and fit. 
Models ready. Furs remodeled. 








Lingerie and Negligees 





A NEW WOMEN’S SHOP DISPLAYING A 
charming assortment of fine hand made Lingerie 
and Negligees. Models on display and special orders 
taken. Annette Hamilton, 35 West 8th Street. 








Maps 





THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment of 
old and decorative maps for all purposes. Yo. * in- 
spection is invited. 


41 East 6oth Street Regent 2655 





OLD MAPS, PRINTS, COSTUME BOOKS 
for COLLECTOR and DECORATOR 
ANTIQUES 


MARTHA MORGAN, 120 E. 57th St. Plaza oo19 








Restaurant 





MONTICELLO 
18 East 47th St. Ritz-Carlton Bldg. 
Southern Hospitality. Ope n Sundays. 
The Average Dinner.’’—N. T. 


Dinner $1.25. 
“Better Than 
Herald- Tribune. 











Tea Room 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte, 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury, 10 East s5oth St. 
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Gypsy Music 
Russian Singers 
Dancing—Dinners 


After Theatre 
Supper 





Orchestra Broadcasts Twice Weekly 
Thru WOR 


Special Five Course Luncheon 
Starting Jan. 4th 


RATINRA 


109 West 49th Street | 

















Where 
Delicious 
Food 
Is Served 


e ina Cosy 


pALAILS Atmos phere 
YBLE U* 


Luncheon , Tea z Dinner 





Music During Dinner 


58 West 5oth Street. Circle 1268 














The Florida 


144 West 55th Street 


THE SMARTEST DINNER AND 
SUPPER CLUB IN NEW YORK 


Pearl Eaton 


and Entertainers 
Every Night After Theatre 
“Dancing from 7:30 until the end of 
a perfect night” 


Open Sundays _—_ Phone Circle 5556 














LUNCHEON 
AND 
DINNER 











“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS 

Gop Heap, by Leonard Cline (Viking Press). 
Sexual inebriation causes a downcast individual 
to climb to a god-head that shows on a cliff, 
and alter it. 

Faper, by Jacob Wassermann (Harcourt, Brace). 
An uxorious husband comes home from the 
war to find his marriage in delicate need of 
readjustment. 

Tue Private Lire or HELEN oF Troy, by John 
Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). Shrewd and spright- 
ly modern comedy in purely conversational 
form and classical costumes. 

THUNDER ON THE Lert, by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page). For a specimen of its 
quality, look up the passage, in an early chap- 
ter, where a stuffy matron reacts as a sensi- 
tive girl, with much personal style, passes her 
chair in a train. 

MANHATTAN TRANSFER, by John Dos Passos 
(Harper). A very disagreeable Manhattan 
wonderfully presented. Much better than his 
“Three Soldiers”. 

No More Parapes, by Ford Madox Ford (A. & 
C. Boni). A war novel, sequel to “Some Do 
Not .. .”. Ford writes so well that it doesn’t 
matter much what he has to say. 

FrieNpDs oF Mr. Sweeney, by Elmer Davis (Mc- 
Bride). A good yarn, with a brand of humor 
that should appeal to readers of this list. 

FravuLeIn E se, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & 
Schuster). She is a by-no-means “nice” but 
inexperienced youngster, in a fix that brings 
on a hysterical crisis, and kills her. Short, 
technically stunty, and particularly interesting. 

Verpi, by Franz Werfel (Simon ©& Schuster). 
What we liked best were luminous glimpses 
of Wagner, and a young man distraught in 
two successive and widely different love 
affairs. 

Kraxatit, by Karel Capek (Macmillan). The 
fantastic adventures of the inventor of an 
explosive with which any nation could be top 
dog, or the Reds could upset the world. 


GENERAL 

Aaron Burr, by Samuel H. Wandell and Meade 
Minnegerode (Putnam). Two volumes. A 
capital biography in the new-fashioned, simple, 
ironic manner. 

Turee Rovusinc Cueers FoR THE Rotto Boys, 
by Corey Ford (Doran), and PriucKk anp 
Luck, by R. C. Benchley (Holz).  Fooleries 
and burlesques. We liked more of Benchley’s 
than of Ford’s, but then, we always did like 
Old Masters. 

Tue New Necro, edited by Alain Locke (A. & 
C. Boni). Collected evidences that the Negro 
is entering a renascence. A lot of them are, 
in themselves, exceedingly interesting. 

JeFFERSON AND HamiI ton, by Claude G. Bowers 
(Houghton, Mifflin). Or, how there came to 
be Republicans and Democrats. The drama 
of political history during the first three presi- 
dential terms. 

Tue Lire anp Letrrers oF Water H. Pace, 
Vol. III, by Burton Hendrick (Doubleday, 
Page). The war and Wilson as they looked 
to the American Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James. 


AFTER THE BALL 


After the season is over and done, 

Cheer up girls, you can always marry ; 

It isn’t the finish of all your fun, 

Make your haste, it’s foolish to tarry; 

Choose your husband ready to wear 

Without any brains but with money to 
spare. 
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“WE'LL TELL YOU A BOOK 
TO READ” 


These are a Few of the Viking Books 
Best Worth While 


GOD HEAD 


By LeoNARD CLINE 


of which The New Yorker said: 


“When a new novelist, who is really good shines 
forth, we are supposed to be first to review or, as 
you might say, revere him. Well, Cline is such a 
new novelist. . . . The fact is, Cline writes, and 
conducts his very original and vital novel, uncom- 
monly well.” 

Laurence Stallings in The World says: “It is the 
most tempestuous novel of many seasons. It would 
be eminently fair to believe that Leonard Cline 
can write rings round half a dozen of our ten best 
novelists.” $2.00 


am, A 4 =. 
pee 





RATMEMD WEAVER 





“It will stand out as one of the best books 
of the year’—Herald-Tribune. 


BLACK VALLEY 


By RAYMOND WEAVER 


In Kurodani (which is Japanese for Black Valley) 
lived a group of strange American missionaries— 
commonplace people suddenly finding themselves in 
the most uncommon of settings. Right on the bor- 
der of their Compound stood the most questiona- 
ble street in the town. Then, as if to complicate 
matters, one of their group, a young and attractive 
boy, fell in love with a Japanese gir! while another 
one—a woman — rejected her fiancé, who pro- 
ceeded to tear up the town, thereby throwing the 
entire group of missionaries almost headfirst into 
the above-mentioned street. Out of this chaos the 
many characters emerge, altered by their contact 
with reality. BLACK VALLEY is a powerful 
novel by an author of whom you will hear more. 
$2.00 


The old bromide that poetry never sells has been effect- 
ively shown up again by TWO LIVES, a narrative 
poem by William Ellery Leonard. This book, that is 
being hailed as a masterpiece, has already gone through 
four editions. Long withheld from the public for per- 
onal reasons, it is now at last receiving the recog- 
nition and acclaim which is its due. 


$2.00 


THE VIKING PRESS 
30 IRVING PLACE 
NEW YORK 
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COUNTY 
SFAIRG 


O44 EAST OH 


An Artistically Amusing 
Dinner and Supper Club 


FOR RESERVATIONS PHONE 


STUYVESANT 9290 





Ee CHRISTIAN RUB 
INVITES YOU TO A ROUND UP 
OF THE TOWNS SMARTEST PEOPLE 


as 


iat 
cal 
AT THE 
COWBOY 
5-7 CHRISTOPHER STREET 
DINNER DANCING 
SUPPER ac 


me 








ATREES 


%* JUST FOR FUN * 
LATEST AUSIC GOOD FLOOR BEST FOOD 


DINNER 1.25 ~RTE 


Behove and siter te CHRISTOPHER 
DANCING mo ras 2 4 STREET 


OR, A 





HAS AMERICA A NATIONAL ART— 


13 James Weldon Johnson 
20 Carl Sandburg 
27 Lewis Mumford 

3 Forb 3 Watson 


In Music? Jan. 
In Poetry? Jan. 
In Architecture? Jan. 
In Painting? Feb. 
In Drama? Feb. 10 George Pierce Baker 
In Fiction? Feb. 17 To be announced 
These men will answer this question, each for 
his own field, in a series of six talks on Wednes- 
day mornings, at eleven o'clock, in Ballroom of 
the Hotel Ambassador, under the auspices of the 
Education Department of the National League 
of Girls Clubs, 472 West 24th St., New York. 
Telephone Chelsea 8562. 
Course ticket, $12.00 Single Admission ($2.25) 
Tickets may be had from the above address or 
from the theatre ticket stand at the Hotel Am- 
bassador, 51st Street and Park Avenue. 


sleelefonbeelnte! tot : 


P LA 7 Theatre, Mad. 
Ave., at 59th St. 
““Smart New York’s Favorite Movie’’ 
Thurs. and Fri., Jan. 14th and 15th 
‘*The Dark Angel”’ 


With Ronald Colman-Vilma Banky 





J 
ore 





George 
Fitzmaurice’s 














THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


MERCHANTS 
OF GLORY 


(Courtesy E. Ray Goetz) 


+73 Th., W. 52d. Eves. 8:30 
Guild Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 


BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 
and 


Androcles 3“ Lion 
KLAW THEATRE 
45th St., W. of B’way. 

Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


GARRICK THEATRE 
65 W. 35th St. Eves. 8:30. 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 
AND 
ARMS tr: MAN 
with Alfred Lunt, 
Lynn Fontanne. 











39th & B’way. Eves. 8:30. 


CASINO Mats. Wed & Sat., 2:30. 


Dennis King in Russell Janney’s 


Musical Sensation. 


The Vagabond King 


Founded on McCarthy’s “If I Were King.” 
Music by RUDOLF FRIML 


THEA., 62nd St. and Cent. 
Century Park West. Evenings 8:25. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
THE OPERETTA TRIUMPH 


Princess Flavia 


MyVeksion or Lhe Prisoner of Zenda 


. “A Hit."—Daily News. 
ray “Willim fathony M&Guire presents 
| MILES OUT 








PLAYHOUSE 385% saben 


Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2 
Balcony and Gallery Seats at Box Office ae 


THEA., W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30. 
Morosco Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 


THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CHRYSTAL HERNE. 
THEA., W. 45 St. Eves. 8:30. 


LYCEUM Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30. 
IRENE BORDON] 


n “NAUGHTY CINDERELLA” 
AVERY HOPWOOD’S NEW SONG FARCE 





























FAMOUS 
for 
RUSSIAN 
DINNER 
SUPPER 
MUSIC 
ae ‘ SINGERS 
cern. +a + 
EBACE DANCING 
CABARET 
CHARMING + DISTINCTIVE 
745 SEVENTH AVENUE 
for Reservations: Circle 10173 
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New 7th Annual 


GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 
FOLLIES 


Staged by HASSARD SHORT 
Chanin’ Trcmanenas” St. Thea.,W.of B’y. Ev 's. 8:30. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30. J 
Eves. 8:20. Mats 


pAMLET 


Tickets reserved by telephone. 
=) ya \qQ Thea., 5th Av. & 104th 
4 
HECKSCHER St. University 4860 
“Among the high spots the theatre has 
attained.”—Journal of Commerce. 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
45th St., W. of B’way. Evs. 8:30. 
BOOTH Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:30 
Charles B’y & 46 St. Evs. 8:30 
Dillingham GLOBE Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World 


Musical Sensation 


No, No, Nanette 


WITH 


LOUISE GROODY and Star Cast 
FULTON Theatre, West 46 St. Eves. 8:30 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


Ina Claire comms" 


OF MRS. 
CHEYNEY” 
By Fred’k Lonsdale. 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews 











in Modern Dress 
with 


BASIL SYDNEY 











Staged by Winchell Smith, 





BROADWAY’S FUNNIEST COMEDY 
’* BUTTER *, man 
E ' D MAN 
with GREGORY KELLY 
LONGACRE West 48th St. Eves. 8:30 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
ALL BALCONY SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 





4th Year—ANNE NICHOLS’—4th Year 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 
REPUBLIC 


42d St., W. of Bway. Eves. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
THEATRE 


HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 


Eves. 8:40. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30. 
THE SENSATION OF NEW YORK 


The VORTEX ‘ov 


Success 
With Mr. COWARD and LILLIAN BRAITH- 


WAITE in the leading roles. 


DEAREST ENEMY 


The Exquisite Musical Success with 
HELEN FORD and CHARLES PURCELL 


KNICKERBOCKER TH., B’y & 39th St. (Dir. 
A. L. Erlanger.) Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
“A Bully Play.”—TZimes. 

JAMES FORBES’ Best Comedy! 
‘Young Bicood’ 
with NORMAN TREVOR—HELEN HAYES— 
FLORENCE ELDRIDGE — ERIC DRESSLEK 


8:30. 














RITZ 48th, West of MATS. Wed. & 


Broadway Sat. 


FROM THE PRESS OF 
DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRII 
NEW YORK 

















A 7) IS YOUR 
ite fey ( \W DISCOVE RY 


@ There are, however, many of your friends who would 
be equally interested in discovering it. If you care to 
1 . “INT 7 _— ’ . . : 
share THE NEW YORKER with them, and will give us 
their names, we will be glad to mail copies to them. 
@ We have been delighted to find that our readers are 


our best advertisers; and their friends are constantly being 
added to the list of our subscribers. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
THE NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


The following should discover THE NEW YORKER 





Name. _ - Name 
Address Address- 
Name Name 

Address Address 
Name Name__ 
Address Address 
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EW YORK’S East Side Colony is peculiarly 
fortunate to have at last a tryst in and of its 
own environment — Villa Venice. 


It has a unique and continental atmosphere. The 
music is by Emil Coleman. Combined with this is 
its unprecedented innovation of making no cover 
charges. The personand not the purse is stressed. 


This evening, or any other evening after the 
theatre — come to the Villa Venice, “Number 10” 
East Sixtieth Street. 





